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GUSTAF FRODING 
1860-1911 


BY FREDERIC FLEISHER 


“They danced by the roadside on Saturday night, 
And the laughter resounded to left and to right, 
With shouts of ‘Hip, hip!’ and of ‘Hey!’ 

Nils Utterman, famed as a queer old freak, 
Sat there and made his accordion squeak 
With doodely, doodely, day!’’* 


ONELINESS, drink, and hallucinations plagued the tragic life of 
Gustaf Fréding, who today is considered the ‘““uncrowned king”’ 


of Swedish poetry. He is the most read and loved poet in Swedish 


literature. No other writer of the eighteenth century has meant so much 
to modern Swedish poets. While the reputations of many of his con- 
temporaries are being torn apart his has never fallen into disfavor. As 
Harry Martinson, one of Sweden’s leading authors of today, has said: 
“To open a book of Fréding’s poems is like opening a gate to a Swedish 
pasture. It becomes not only a book. It becomes a country-side to walk 
in, with a lake with sorrowful sighs by the shore. And one feels like 
pushing out in a boat to search for Ingalill’’ (a character who appears 
in some of Fréding’s poems). Though many of his poems take place in 
his home area of Varmland and are written in the dialect of that prov- 
ince, Fréding caught the atmosphere of Sweden and its people better 
than any other poet. 

Fréding’s parents were wealthy and had an estate outside the city of 


* From Charles Wharton Stork’s translation of The Dance by the Roadside by Gustaf Fréding. 
Copyright the Macmillan Company and The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
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Karlstad. But at the time of his birth the family went through a financial 
crisis that made many changes in their way of life. Gustaf Froding was 
born on August 22, 1860. During pregnancy his mother showed signs of 
mental aberrations and just after his birth she had to be placed in a 
mental institution where she stayed more than a year. And as Professor 
Henry Olsson, one of the members of the Swedish Academy, has pointed 
out in his outstanding work on the poet, Fréding’s father was apparently 
so shaken by his wife’s condition that he left Sweden on a business trip 
and did not return home until his wife did. 

Gustaf Fréding inherited both degeneration and brilliance. There 
were many cases of insanity, and alcoholism, in his parents” families, 
which included intellectuals and ministers, some of whom were out- 
standing while others were degenerate. His maternal uncle, Emanuel 
Branzell, it is believed, was the model for Selma Lagerl6f’s Gésta Berling, 
the gifted and decadent priest. Fréding’s father was interested in music 
and wrote some short verses at times, but after an attack of meningitis 
he spent the greater part of the day in his room, while the children 
were not allowed to make any noise in case they might disturb him. At 
this time his father became very interested in religious questions and 
made a continuous study of the Bible. During his illness, Jan Fréding 
became a hypochondriac. He changed socks ten or twelve times a day, 
his food had to be served at a certain temperature, and other things of 
a similar nature filled his day. Later he also became a drug addict. 
Fréding’s mother wrote poetry that she published under a pseudonym 
in a Varmland newspaper. Emilia Fréding was very unlike her husband 
as she was unreserved, spontaneous, and unconventional. Gustaf Fréding 
had both his mother’s and father’s characteristics: the resignation of his 
father and his mother’s spirit of revolt, a tendency to be open-hearted 
and natural and also to draw himself away from everything and become 
a recluse. 

A mother who was insane at times, an ill father, and the family’s loss 
of wealth were circumstances that the physically weak and sensitive 
Fréding was not able to survive without being stricken for life. He also 
inherited a strong sexual desire from his mother’s family, a desire which 
he was never able to satisfy but which rather led to much of his tragedy. 

Professor Olsson points out how differently Froding’s friends and rela- 
tives characterized him. His sister Cecilia found him kind and good- 
natured, while his younger sister, Hedda, found him always active. His 
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close friend, the radical publicist Mauritz Hellberg, emphasized the 
comic confusion in his character, and his school friend, Hjalmar Wall- 
gren, pointed out his manner of superiority. These examples show how 
much the self-conscious Gustaf Fréding continually tried to wear a mask 
that would let him fit into his surroundings. In general during his school 
days in Varmland he played the part of a clown when he was with 
friends so as to hide his true self. He played this role somewhat in his 
poetry too, but when critics only remarked about the clown-figure he 
would swear at himself, asking why he also had to use this cover. 

At the age of nineteen Fréding took studentexamen and went to 
the University of Uppsala. At this time his dream was to become pro- 
fessor of history. This interest had been aroused by his high school 
history teacher who presented a romanticized picture of past events. 
Fréding mainly enjoyed studying historical figures as he was fascinated 
by their personalities. Thomas Carlyle’s The French Revolution was 
one of his favorite books. In the autumn of 1881 Fréding returned to 
Uppsala for his second year of study. He arrived with 17,000 Swedish 
crowns (3,200 dollars) that he had inherited from his father. In less 
than a year he had used the whole sum and returned home with a num- 
ber of unpaid bills and torn clothes. He had spent the money on drink, 
parties and in general trying to amuse himself. He had also lent large 
sums to fellow students. Professor Henry Olsson says that the reasons 
why Fréding used this money so quickly are two-fold. First of all he had 
a feeling of guilt regarding how the money had been acquired. He felt 
that his family had exploited the working classes. Secondly he felt that 
he was a free man—but the drinking and sexual orgies that the money 
had paid for also gave him a guilty feeling. He tried to mix an academic 
life with a bohemian one, a plan that was bound to fail. 

After three and one half years at Uppsala University he realized that 
there was no point in attempting to continue his studies. Fréding re- 
turned to Varmland where he lived with relatives and did little work. 
By 1885, he was greatly disappointed with himself and then the first 
signs of his illness manifested themselves. He felt that his existence was 
hopeless. He believed that he was only suited to become a poet, yet he 
doubted that he had the ability for this. His mental condition was also 
reflected in a letter that he wrote to Mauritz Hellberg at this time. “T 


have a destructive, wearing longing for women” and further on he con- 


tinues “‘I have searched for them in inns, in bars, and public places, but 
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I cannot get a hold of them. I am pining to death from a longing to have 
bodily and spiritual contact with women. They fill my imagination and 
leave me no peace for other occupations. I cannot understand why one 
does not fall in love with me. I am surely too ugly in both my body and 
soul.” 

In January of 1887 Fréding was seriously in love for the first time. 
The girl was nine years younger than he and he was not in a financial 
position to ask her to marry him. Therefore he took a job on the radical 
newspaper Karlstadstidningen in the hope of appearing to be an accept- 
able suitor. Although his beloved enjoyed his company, she did not love 
him. In 1890, when Fréding was in a mental institution in Gérlitz, Ger- 
many, he received a letter from a friend informing him his beloved 
was engaged to another. It is rather obvious that Fréding’s attraction 
to Hildegard Alstermark was because of her youth and purity. This 
trait is characteristic of all the women with whom he fell in love. In 
fact his love affairs became more platonic with time. On the other hand, 
it is true that he had affairs that lasted short periods which were attempts 
to satisfy his sexual desire. 

Fréding was placed in a mental institution in Gérlitz in 1889, and 
this marked the turning point in his life that soon afterwards made 
him a praised poet. During the two years before going to Gérlitz, 
Fréding had suffered attacks of insanity and had spent some time in in- 
stitutions in Sweden. In 1888 one of his sisters, Matilda, was placed in 
an institution in Norway. 

Just before making the trip to Gérlitz, Fréding traveled to Géteborg 
(Gothenburg) where he started a new period of drinking and “confu- 
sion.” He wrote to his sisters asking them to come to his aid. When 
Cecilia arrived, he was lying half naked and nearly unconscious on his 
bed with empty bottles by his side. His hallucinations were pursuing 
him again. And shortly afterwards Cecilia took him to Gérlitz. During 
his stay at the institution he read intensively and worked on a collection 
of poems that was later going to mark his poetical debut. Here he did 
many of his translations of Byron, Burns, and Poe. He was particularly 
attracted by Poe’s ‘“Ulalume.” At Gérlitz he also intensified his interest 
in Goethe and Heine. But the poet who meant the most to Fréding was 
Verner von Heidenstam, in whose Vallfart och vandringsar (“Pilgrimage 
and Years of Wandering”’) he found inspiration to write in his own style. 
It also gave him courage to use humor, which was lacking in contem- 
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porary literature, underneath which one finds the true feelings of the 
poet. With this in mind it is not hard to understand his attachment to 
Shakespeare's Sir John Falstaff. 

Gitarr och dragharmonika (‘Guitar and Concertina’) was pub- 
lished during the spring of 1891 and it was Froding’s first collection of 
poetry. A large part of the book was composed in Gorlitz. ‘here was a 
section of Varmland poems in the collection but Froding caught a 
general picture of the Swede and his country, while his home area often 
played a secondary role. They are not as confined to Varmland as Albert 
Ulrik Baath’s poems are to Skane (Scania) or Karlfeldt’s to Dalarna. 

In the autumn of the same year Selma Lagerlof’s Gésta Berlings Saga 
was published. Professor Henry Olsson says that she had already become 
influenced by Fréding. Shortly after his book was published Froding 
returned to Karlstad from a stay at a mental institution in Lilleham- 
mer, Norway. He found Karlstad spiritually barren, and many of his 
relatives had died or moved away. It was during this stay in Karlstad 
that he met “Vivi.” She was just over twenty years old and worked as a 
Waitress in a café in town. She was kind and friendly to him and “Vivi” 
gave him the inspiration to write some of his most beautiful poems. His 
third collection of poetry, Stank och flikar (“Sprinklings and Snippets’), 
which is considered to be his outstanding one, includes several poems 
in which one gets an impression of the poet's picture of Vivi. 

When Fréding was reading proofs on his collection Nya Dikte1 
(“New Poems’’) in the spring of 1894, he felt that only Vivi understood 
him. But his condition was too complicated for her to be able to help 
him in the long run. He returned to drink and had to be put in the 
hospital again. When Stank och flikar was to be published in 1896, 
the minister of justice attempted to stop it on the grounds that it “fur- 
thered a degenerate way of life.’’ Although Froding’s work was pub- 
lished without change, this action had a great effect on the poet, and his 
mental condition took a change for the worse. ‘This episode had a sim- 
ilar effect on Fréding as the Giftas (““Married’’) case had on Strindberg a 
few years earlier. He no longer believed in his ideas or poetry. As Erik 
Axel Karlfeldt said: ‘““The law freed him, but what difference did that 
make? It was the judge within himself for whom he had to stand trial.” 

During the early stages of his mental battle he lived in Uppsala with 
his sister Cecilia. By the end of 1898 he was placed in the hospital in 
Uppsala where he stayed until 1905. During this long period of illness, 
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the Swedish artist Richard Bergh painted a picture of him sitting in his 


bed, his arms were crossed and he had a large beard, and a Bible on 
the table by the bed. During these years he became more and more in- 
terested in the Bible. His illness is believed to have been schizophrenia. 

This was the last long stay he made in a mental institution or hos- 
pital. Fréding moved to Djurgarden, a section of Stockholm, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in almost complete isolation. He was de- 
scribed by friends as no longer being aware of life about him. He walked 
in confusion with his thoughts in another world. Karlfeldt was present 
at his funeral on February 8, 1911, and Verner von Heidenstam wrote 
one of his outstanding and best loved poems in memory of Gustaf 
Froding. One of the stanzas of the poem reads: 


White became your hair. Your beard became long. 
The sun shined on the Bible words, 

where you sat by your wall 

like Job on his mound of ashes and soil. 

Man's fate is strangely large. 

Dream and saga and foaming stream, 

waves and flames and the chorus of storms, 

but she is the most brittle tube. 


An inferiority complex and self-contempt and a feeling of guilt were 
things that Gustaf Fréding expressed under a mantle of humor. Be- 
cause his poetry was written like music, he was compelled to make his 
own words in many cases. No Swedish poet has ever combined thought 
and musical poetry with the same amount of success as Froding. ‘This 
is also the reason why translations of his works cannot catch the com- 
pleteness of the original. From out of a life of tragedy, one man’s battle 
to try to understand and fit into his surroundings, has come the “un- 
crowned king”’ of Swedish poetry. 


Frederic Fleisher, American poet and critic, now resident in Sweden, is a 
frequent contributor to the Review. 





ERIK HELL AND R@NNAUG ALTEN IN 
“KRANES KONDITORI" 


FILM PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


BY ELSA B. MARCUSSEN 


HE production of Norwegian motion pictures has always been 

very small, even if we compare it with that of Sweden or Den 

mark. The first Norwegian film was made in 1908 and was called 
Fiskerlivets farer (“The Dangerous Life of a Fisherman’’), and from 
that time to the present only 130 Norwegian feature films have been 
made. For a producer to get back his investment in a motion picture 
1 1/4 million Norwegians, or at least 60°% of the potential cinema au 
dience, must go and see the picture. Naturally, but few movies can count 
on such popularity. ‘There are also a number of other factors to be con- 
sidered when one discusses the restraint shown by Norwegians in the 
field of movie making. 


Norwegians are lovers of books and the theater and were slow to ac 


cept motion pictures as a news and art medium. The people who en- 


joyed or were stirred by the works of Ibsen, Bjgrnson, and Hamsun 


could see nothing valuable in the early French and American “flickers” 
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—childish and vulgar essays in a new kind of entertainment! That the 
film in time was to become a new art form of national and international 
importance was indeed hard to imagine. We know that people of taste 
and culture in all countries stayed away from the movies in the early 
days, but it seems that this attitude was prevalent for a longer ume 
among the book readers and theater goers of Norway than among those 
of other countries. Another factor responsible for this condition was the 
inability of the film producers, at least in the beginning, to enlist the 
services and support of the most highly qualified people. 

As early as 1914 a movement began in Norway to transfer all cinemas 
to municipal ownership, and for this reason the movie industry did not 
get any economic support from the movie theaters—a support which was 
usual in most countries where production, distribution, and the thea- 
ters were tightly bound together. It may be said that one of the reasons 
for municipal ownership was a kind of moral indignation and protest 
against the fact that culturally worthless movies were earning huge sums 
for producers who seemed to speculate in bad taste. Responsible poli 
ticians thought that at least the profits from worthless movies ought to 
be used to further social and cultural projects in the different com- 
munities. And thus the municipal Norwegian cinemas came about— 
probably unique except for the city of Vienna. 

‘Today the municipal cinemas take in go per cent of the income from 
film showings. ‘They have been of immense value to the general cul- 
tural development of Norway, but the actual use of the profits has been 
partly unjust to the development of the art of the film itself. It was not 
until the early 1930's that the municipal cinemas decided that one pet 
cent of their annual income should be used to build a fully equipped 
sound stage and to form a producing company. Because of the lack of 
moral and economic support, few people in Norway had the courage to 
produce films, and those who did risk it usually tried to safeguard their 
investment by calling in a Swede to direct the film or a Dane to be the 
photographer. With one or two movies a year being produced and with 
this tendency to turn to people from neighboring countries for artistic 
and technical advice, Norway never succeeded in having a team of well- 
trained film technicians and artists who dared make the film their 
living. Directors and actors were mainly working for the theater and 
ventured into a motion picture only every other year or so. 


Even so, there were some movies produced which deserve our respect. 
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MARIUS ERIKSEN AND THE DANISH ACTRESS JYTTE IBSEN 
IN “TROLL I ORD” 


In the early 1920's, two of Knut Hamsun’s novels were filmed, as were 
works by Gabriel Scott and Oskar Braaten. ‘The life of the Norwegian 
farmer and the beautiful landscape of the fjord and mountain country 
inspired movies which were close in spirit—if not in artistic perfection 
to Bjgrnson’s novels. Laila, a film about the far North which gave an 
ethnographically interesting as well as a romantic picture of life among 
the Lapps, met with approval both in- and outside Norway. 

When the municipal company had been producing films for a few 
years, two movies were made which gave one reason to hope that the 
Norwegian film was at long last coming into its own. These two films 
were made in a documentary style but were thematically close to Nor- 


wegian folklore. One was Gijest Baardsen, the story of the legendary 
> ] ) 5 ) 


thief in the Sogn district who stole from the rich and gave to the poor; 


the other one was Fant, a story of the migratory “water gypsies’ off the 
coast of southern Norway. Both films were directed by Tancred Ibsen 
and had Alfred Maurstad in the leading roles. 

But the war came, and the development of a bigger and better Nor- 


wegian film production came to a full stop. The Nazis took over, and, 
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as in other fields, good Norwegians 
sabotaged their efforts. However, 
for many Norwegians in important 
official and cultural positions the 
war became quite an eye-opener as 
to the value of the film. From Great 
Britain and the U.S. they learned 
the importance of the film as a 
morale builder in the war effort 
and the fight for democracy. They 
came to realize that movies play an 
important social and psychological 
role in a modern society and that it 
is today a cultural necessity for a 
country to be able to express itself 
through the medium of the film. 


Never have motion pictures re 
HANS JACOB NILSEN AND EVA SLETTO 


ceived so much attention in Nor 
IN “DEI SVARTE HESTANE” 


way as in the period after 1945. 
It became obvious that in a country the size of Norway it would be neces 
sary to give the film industry state support if one wanted it to thrive. 
And thus the government, through the Department of Church and Edu 
cation, launched an ambitious film program. The State entered as a 
partner in the already existing municipal producing company and also 
in an ambulatory film service to outlying districts. It created its own 
Advisory Film Board (Norway has had a film censorship office since 
1913) and also a state agency for the distribution of 16 mm. films to 
schools and adult educational organizations. A plan for the support of 
feature film production, private and state-municipal, was worked out. 
The main idea behind this scheme is to guarantee a producer of a Nor 
wegian feature film that he will not lose any money if he keeps his ex 
penses inside a “normal” production budget (today regarded to be 
350,000 Norwegian kroner). However, the film must not fall below the 
minimum standards that one may ask today. Money for this subvention 
is derived from the entertainment tax, which is the same for the show 
ings of both foreign and Norwegian films. Besides this general support, 


the State has also given prizes to directors, actors, and technicians who 


have done an especially good job in a movie, as well as traveling stipends 
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ESPEN SKJONBERG, THE WELL-KNOWN STAGE ACTOR, 
HAS RECENTLY STARRED IN TWO NORWEGIAN MOTION PICTURES 


to all categories of film workers. In addition the State has also supported 
the production of short documentaries and children’s films. 
The movies which have been produced since 1945 may be classed in 


three different categories: dramatic films in the documentary vein, lite1 


ary films, and light comedy. ‘he war and the occupation inspired 


such movies as Englandsfarere (“Lravelers to England”), Nodlanding 
(“Emergency Landing”), Kampen om tungtvannet (“he Struggle for 
the Heavy Water’), and Flukten fra Dakar (“he Flight from Dakar’). 
In these pictures factual events were depicted as close to reality as pos 
sible and often with non-actors in important parts—just as was done in 
many British films dealing with the war. ‘The two feature-length straight 
documentaries Kon-Tiki and Tirich Mir til topps (“The Ascent of 
Tirich Mir’), and the very ably edited film on Roald Amundsen, 
were indeed impressive efforts. ‘he literary films have been based 
on recent novels; of these we might mention Doden er et kjartegn 
(“Death Is a Caress’’) by Arve Moen, Gategutter (“Boys of the Street’’) 
by Arne Skouen, Dei svarte hestane (“The Black Horses’) by ‘Tarjei 


Vesaas, Kranes konditori (‘“Krane’s Pastry Shop’) by Cora Sandel, 
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VIGDIS R@ISING AND TURID HAALAND IN “ALDRI ANNET ENN BRAK” 


and Andrine og Kjell (‘“Andrine and Kjell’) by Gisken Wildenvey. 
Both as novels and as motion pictures they were realistically told stories 
in a contemporary Norwegian setting. 


But the Norwegian film has no doubt achieved its finest results in 
documentary realism. It was natural that Norway in her efforts to re 
establish her film industry after the war sought out the path of realism. 
If one may use the word tradition at all, the total film output having 
been so small, there is nevertheless a realistic tradition in evidence, start 
ing with Fiskerlivets farer and extending via Laila to Fant. In all coun- 
tries the film moved even closer to reality after the last war, and the 
Norwegian cinema was in this respect in step with the rest of the world. 
But there is still another reason for the Norwegians’ favoring straight 
dramatic stories from their own immediate field of experience. During 
the war one could not allow oneself to be interested in fine nuances, in 
shades of right and wrong. The situation created by the German op- 
pressors and the Norwegian quislings demanded that one choose be 
tween black and white. Since the war the Norwegian people have thrown 


their best energy into the tremendous and practical task of rebuilding 
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KARI SUNDBY, BJORN OLAV COCH, AND ALFRED MAURSTAD 
IN “EN GUTTS DAG” 


Finnmark, of solving the desperate housing situation, founding new 
industries, building power stations, and creating a sufficiently strong 
military defense. ‘There has been little time for meditation and for ana 
lyzing individual problems and the spiritual climate of the country. 
Also, the “‘cold war’’—in Norway as well as in the United States—has 
perpetuated the “black-and-white” thinking. It is this psychological 
milieu that is mirrored in the themes and styles of the post-war Nor- 
wegian films. 

One of the happiest results of the official interest in film production 
is a marked increase in the making of short documentaries, sponsored 
by various governmental agencies and even some municipalities. Most 
of these films tell about progress in the social welfare area, like the docu- 
mentaries about homemaking and house work, the training of nurses, 
and the care of children who are retarded in their development. A few 


of these films also tell about the responsibilities Norway has taken upon 


herself in the field of international rehabilitation. Investment in Tomor 
row is a documentary about Jewish children reconvalescing in Norway 


before being sent to Israel. No Place on Earth tells about the refugees 
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in German camps, handicapped by illness, who have been given a chance 
to recover and to live and work in Norway. These two films are now 
being distributed in America through the United Jewish Appeal. 

But there are also documentaries which, like Kon-Tiki, demonstrate 
to the world that the old Viking spirit is still alive among the Nor- 
wegians. Per H@st, a scientist turned film photographer and director, 
has brought back from his expeditions much exciting color film material 
about the Maya Indians and also about the flora and the fauna of many 
parts of the world. He has embarked on a writing career, the results of 
which make absorbing reading and the perfect complement to his films. 

A special contribution has been made by Ivo Caprino with his puppet 
films. These are excellent entertainment films for children, and for 
grown-ups too, and won him an international prize at Venice three years 
ago. The best known of his films tells the old fairy tale about Vesle- 
Frikk med fela (“Little Frikk with His Fiddle’). Vesle-Frikk plays the 
fiddle in a new ballet film too, which has recently been distributed by 
the Norwegian institute for cultural relations with foreign countries. 

To look into the future of the Norwegian film is very difficult. ‘The 


discussion about film problems, economic and artistic, has been very 


heated during the last few years. One feels that the state support af- 


forded the producers has not increased production at the desired rate 
of speed, and above all it has not increased the quality of Norwegian 
films as much as one had reason to hope. Instead, there has been a tend 
ency on the part of some producers to “cheat’’ on the technical quality 
in order to keep production costs inside the limit specified by the gov 
ernment. 

The very latest development is a proposal from an official committee 
to change the rules for governmental support of Norwegian feature film 
production. The committee suggests—and The State Advisory Film 
Board has approved this suggestion—that 30 percent of the income on 
every Norwegian feature film be given back to the producer, in addition 
to his ordinary share of around 20 percent of the income. In reality this 
means that Norwegian film production will be tax-free. ‘The committee 
also wants a sum set aside each year for a partial support of the produc- 
tion of films of artistic merit and national importance, of documentaries, 
and of children’s films. The committee also suggests that producers be 
granted state loans amounting to about 1/3 of production costs, if the 
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RANDI KOLSTAD AND LAURITZ FALK IN “BRUDEBUKETTEN” 


scripts and the planning of the productions meet with the approval of a 
board of experts. 

While departmental action on this suggestion is pending Norwegian 
feature film production is reaching an all time high. Many producers 
have hurried to make films inside the now existing form for govern 
mental support, and there will be about 15 Norwegian film premieres 
during the current winter season. ‘Two of the new films have war-time 
themes: Shetlands-gjengen (‘The Shetland Gang’’) and Blodveien 
(“The Blood-road’’); most of the others are comedies (Troll i ord, I 
moralens navn), or psychological studies (Det brenner i natt, Kasserer 
Jensen). Two films deal with an acute post-war problem: the 
housing shortage (Aldri annet enn brik, En gutts dag). The former, 
which has already been widely shown in Norway, is a touching and en- 
tertaining human document about a family of seven living in a one-room 
apartment, and the clashes between the older and the younger genera- 
tion. Edith Carlmar has directed this successful Norwegian movie. 

The suggested change in the governmental support to Norwegian 
film production and the unusually great activity among the producers 


have created a lively debate on Norwegian film problems in the press, 
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the Society of Film Critics, political circles, ‘The Students’ Association, 
and the Society of Film Artists and Technicians. Discussions like these 
also indicate the changed attitude towards the film among the culturally 
active groups. So does the plan for a Norwegian Film Institute, a body 


which is intended to be at the same time a museum and a center for 
film studies. This changed attitude is also both the cause and the effect 
of the three-year-old Norwegian Film Council, which has arranged a 
series of successful lectures on film problems in Oslo, Odda, Trond- 
heim, T¢nsberg, Sarpsborg, Alesund, Stavanger, and Haugesund, in co- 
operation with the local municipal cinemas and adult educational or- 
ganizations. 

While one should be happy about the joint efforts to create a real 
appreciation of the film among cinema-goers, it should not be forgotten 
that the Norwegian film is still in its early stages of development, of 
learning the arts and crafts of movie-making. It will probably take a 
number of years before the Norwegian film industry is able to launch, 
and do full justice to, some of its most cherished projects, such as bio- 
graphical films about Edvard Grieg and Fridtjof Nansen, a picture about 
the Norwegian emigrants to the U.S.A., and another based on the novel 
Kristin Lavransdatter by Sigrid Undset. 


Elsa B. Marcussen is the Editor of Filmdebatt. Her article on Swedish movies 
appeared in the September Review 


DAY BY DAY 
BY SJANNA SOLUM 


Che past is gone; the future is not yet 

So there is only now for us to clutch; 
Although it seems not to amount to much, 
It may hold something we shall not forget 
Thus, while monotony of day by day 

And uninspired endurance of routine 

Too often seem a meager field to glean 

\ harvest from, and one that will not pay, 
True husbandry that faithfully befriends 
The present earns its future dividends. 





NORWAY SPRUCE AT HALLORMSTADUR 


FORESTS FOR ICELAND 
BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


BSENCE Of forests in Iceland is but one of many peculiarities of that 
island. Another exception is the fact that, despite no woods to 
play in, Icelandic children are perhaps the brightest and health 

lest youngsters in the world! 

Iceland is sub-Arctic; the Circle tips its northernmost cape. ‘The island 
is therefore entitled to the pine and the spruce that flourish in northern 
lands, like Alaska and North Norway and Siberia. But there have never 
been coniferous trees in Iceland since the last Glacial Period. When 
the Norwegians settled in Iceland in the years following A.D. 874 they 
did report birch forests stretching from the mountains down to the sea. 
‘There was a sprinkling also of mountain ash and willows. ‘These birch 
forests were chopped down by the farmers or nibbled away by their 
sheep, and for centuries the Icelanders depended for their wood on im 
ports from Norway and driftwood from Siberia. 


The seeds of those ancient trees had been blown from Europe by the 
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winds, but the seeds of the conifers are too heavy for wind transport. 
And Greenland has always been a barrier against the flight of seeds 
from America. Some Americans would like to claim Iceland, like Green- 
land, as part of America, but its vegetation is altogether European. 

At present Iceland 1s importing seeds and seedlings of coniferous trees 
from sub-Arctic lands such as Alaska, northern Norway, Russia, and 
southernmost America, as well as Alpine seeds from Colorado and other 
places; and they are being grown in protected nurseries. his work is 
directed by the Chief Forester of Iceland, Hakon Bjarnason, from whom 
| have obtained most of the facts in the present article. 

‘The reforestation of Jutland was the subject of an article of mine in 
McClure’s Magazine in July 1911, which was subsequently translated 
in a Danish forestry journal. ‘That article was entitled “Reclaiming the 
Heath.”” The problem in Denmark was different from that in Iceland. 
Jutland, too, once had forests of its own, but these, in the course of 
centuries, were returned to heather and swamp. After various experi- 
ments failed, Forester Dalgas planted the seedlings of Alpine scrub fir 
to serve as nurslings for the spruce. When the spruce achieved a healthy 
growth the nurslings were removed. In Iceland one school of foresters 
believe that spruce and pine can best be nursed by a screen of quick 
growing Alaskan poplars to protect them from the winds. 

Foresters in Iceland must defend themselves from some criticism. 
There is, for example, the U.S. Department of Agriculture report that 
timber trees cannot take root in Iceland, that the loose soil of Iceland is 
fit only for kitchen vegetables and for grazing. Again the sentimentalists 
say that it would be a pity to have forests obstruct the romantic vistas of 
towering fields with grazing sheep and gamboling ponies that stretch in- 
land to the purple mountains and volcanoes and their mantles of white 
glaciers; such vistas have been an inspiration for the poets and the nov- 
elists for whom Iceland is famous. Again there are those critics who say 


that the old birch forests are only an exaggerated legend. ‘To confute 


such skeptics, I once enjoyed losing myself in an ancient grove of birches 
near Gédafoss in northern Iceland. 

The area of Iceland is about 40,000 square miles. That is somewhat 
larger than the area of another important island, namely Ireland! Ice- 
land lies 625 miles west of Norway and 310 miles east of Greenland. Due 
to the mountains, the volcanoes, and the glaciers in the interior and 
the fjords which indent its coasts, only two-fifths of Iceland is suitable 
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THIRTY-YEAR-OLD SIBERIAN LARCHES 
AT HALLORMSTADUR 


for pasture or planting. However, this is a larger relative area fit for 


cultivation than is enjoyed by Norway. Most of Iceland’s soil is of loess 


formation and is easily blown away by prevailing winds unless it is fixed 


by woods or by fences. 
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YOUNG ALASKAN POPLARS IN FOREGROUND 
IN BACKGROUND SITKA SPRUCE FROM ALASKA 


‘Though Iceland has neither primeval forests nor castle ruins, it is an 
inviting land for tourists. To be sure, tourists will find no ancient cathe- 
drals there. Due in part to the scarcity of wood, most Icelandic buildings 
in the old days were built of layers of sod and soft rock calculated to last 
but one generation. Most of the mediaeval farmers in Iceland were ten 
ants. Nowadays the farmers erect steel shacks that are less romantic 
than the old huts. No, the arts of Iceland are to be found not in mediae 
val architecture but in the immortal sagas and eddas. In the present 
century Icelandic painters and sculptors, also, are challenging the poets 
and novelists and dramatists. But the natural beauty of Iceland, the 
mountains and fjords, the millions of birds who nest in Iceland during 
the summer after their long flight from Africa, and the overpowering 
color of the summer flowers repay the tourist. And nowadays one can 
fly to Iceland in a few hours. 

‘The movement to plant coniferous trees in Iceland began in 1899, 


but the seedlings planted the first twenty years usually came from milder 


climates, and with a few exceptions they did not thrive. It is since 1936 
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SCHOOLTEACHERS LEARNING HOW TO PLANT SEEDLINGS 


that specimens in large quantity have been brought from northern Rus- 


sia and Norway and from Alaska, and these have done well. In 1938 
seven thousand seedlings of Larix Siberica, Ledeb from Archangel 
in the Soviet Union were planted at Hallormstadur in the shelter of an 
old birch forest. This shelter has now been removed, and some of these 
trees have reached a height of twenty-two feet. The average height is 
fifteen feet. 

In 1937 one hundred plants of Picea Sithensis, Carr, some five years 
old, were brought from Norway. Their original seeds came probably 
from Sitka, Alaska, in 1931. Some of these also have now reached a 
height of twenty feet. 

In the following years much seed of Sitka spruce has been brought 
directly from Alaska, which is often visited by Icelandic forest experts. 
It has been sown in various nurseries, and is thriving, especially in 
southern Iceland. 

From Alaska also come seeds of Picea Glauca, Voss and Tauga Hetero- 
phylla, Sarg, and Pinus Contorta, Dougl. 


Iceland, likewise, has several groves of Picea Egelmanni, Engelm, 
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grown from seeds from the Arapahoe National Forest in Colorado, 
where thei parents lived at an elevation of 5,200 feet. 

Some of the seedlings from Norway have suffered from the pine plant 
disease Chermas Pini. But Pinus Contorta, Dougl, from British Colum 
bia are doing well at Hallormstadur, and have not been affected. 

More dramatic, perhaps, as coming from the southern hemisphere, 
are both seeds and seedlings of flowering trees from the sub-Antarctic 
Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia, where the summer temperature Is sim- 
ilar to that in Iceland. 

Thus far the best results in Iceland for the growth of conilers are to 
be seen at Hallormstadur, up in the northeast, two hundred miles as the 
crow flies across the highlands from the Iceland that we know around 
Reykjavik. You will find HallormstaSur on the map on the banks of the 
Lagarfljot. 

The cost of air transport of pine and spruce seedlings from Norway 
is only double the cost by ship, and the seedlings thus brought quickly 
by air grow faster than those which had to survive a long sea voyage. 

What a small nation can do under rather difficult climatic conditions 
is, of course, limited, and therefore the steps already taken in the re- 
forestation of Iceland are relatively small. But they have shown that 
most of the country belongs climatically to the coniferous belt of the 
northern hemisphere, and it would in the future be of immense value 
for this little nation to be able to produce most of the timber it needs. 

Therefore it is hoped to plant two or three million seedlings a year, 
which will after a century produce as much timber as Iceland now im- 


ports; but the performance of this plan depends on the money allotted 


to it. The government has discussed the project but not yet approved. 


Surely the nation will soon vote large sums for reforestation. 

Iceland has its vigorous Forestry Association, which has done much 
to inform the public. Many of its members have given good manual 
work in the field. 

The island republic of Iceland has been a praiseworthy nation for 
nearly eleven hundred years. At times Iceland has been, economically, 
really prosperous. Its fisheries are now a source of wealth. Its waterfalls 
are a tremendous potential. Forests should add to the standard of living 
in Iceland in a not too distant future. 
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will have 

little difheulty in seeing that ou 

subject has to do with light and 
airy things, which, like reflections ove 
the sea, can be seductive to thought 
And in preferring to treat the theme 
lightly rather than make solemn asset 
tions, the writer can plead the excus¢ 


HE perceptive readet 


that serious theses on the subject have 
before proved unreliable. 

Perhaps it is partly on account of 
some such theory that Danes are often 
eager to present singularly idyllic pic 
tures of our national scenery, besides 
being fond of conveying the impression 
that we are born exceptionally amiable 
and cheerful, temperamentally gay peo 
ple. If this self-drawn portrait does not 
altogether square with the facts—our 
literature does not confirm it, for it is 
generally serious and includes few con 
siderable humorists—then, like the po- 
etic opinion of themselves held by other 
European nations, it may partly derive 
from fine ideas once propagated by pop- 
ular Romantic speculation. 

These Romantic theories were great- 
ly concerned with the relationship be 


tween a country’s natural conditions 


and the psychology of its people, and 


they provided fresh and fertile ma 
terial for national songs. The simple 
idea was that the mentality of the popu 
lation was formed in analogy with Na- 
ture, the national geology, and climate. 
The suggestion that mode of thought, 
poetry, language, even national history, 
in a sense reflected the landscape was 
very inspiring to the more naive sort of 
writing; and I must mention the idea 
because it gave vitality and meaning to 
many of our older songs, played an im 
portant part in the peculiar regenera- 
tion of our national culture in the nine 
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teenth century, and lives on even today. 

It is a thesis particularly flattering to 
nations which live amid grand scenery. 
gut the nineteenth-century Danes never 
claimed to possess such scenery. On the 
contrary, those who preached the idea 
assured them that it 
landscapes and the lovely, subtly vary 
ing summer which were typical of Dan 
ish scenery 


was oul pre ttiest 


though we are most famil 
iar with wet summer days. And as most 
Danes renounced the claim to greate: 
emotional attributes, such native vir- 
tues as simplicity, cheerfulness, charm, 
equability, diligence, and tolerance were 
ascribed to them; all merits which fitted 
in with the extolled blandly alternating 
landscape which was supposed to be 
the begetter of these qualities. But 
though as ideals some of them 
respond to a pattern of behavior that 
has ancient traditions in the Danish na 
tion, it is not at all certain that every 
one of these virtues is old or was typical 
in the past when Denmark ruled over 
several kingdoms and despatched her 
formidable fleets across the seas. 

Our popular prejudices may be as 
good as many another nation's; but it 
is to be doubted whether the virtues 
themselves, and in particular the opti 
mistic faith in them, are really a prod- 
uct of the national landscape and _ its 
perverse climate. These pleasant ideas 
were first definitively 


cor 


formulated when 
—in the nineteenth century—scientifi 
progress was beginning to be a match 
for our excesses which in the 
past had so frequently ended disas 


trously. It may be 


climatic 


said that the climate 
began to capitulate to science at about 
the same time, strangely enough, as the 
theory. of the 
vailed in men’s minds 


invincible climate pre 


And it was not 
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oul weather beaten farmers, scamcn, and 
fishermen—a class to which most Danes 
belonged up to a century ago—who 
fostered these ideas. It was intellectual 
men who preferred to sit thinking in 
cozy rooms when rough weather raged 
outside. That these appealing ideas 
about our national character quickly 
gained general acceptance was due less 
to the scenery than to certain hard facts 
of history: after a series of military de 
feats with tragic loss of men and terri 
tory, Denmark had to resign herself to 
the role of a weak and vulnerable na- 
tion to which the idea of foreign politi 
cal triumphs was forever unrealistic. 
The consequence was a gloomy skepti- 
cism in many of our deeper thinkers 
who still have disciples in our litera 
ture, while the majority chose the alter 
native and set to afresh under the mot- 
to: “What was without shall be 
won within.” 

Is it true 


lost 


then that the earth, the sea, 
and the irregular forces of Nature in 
resistibly mentality? 


Probably it is true where ideas and the 


mould a nation’s 
terms of life are primitive in the ex 
treme, But for thousands of years three 
Scandinavian peoples 
Swedes, and Danes 


Norwegians, 
have lived under 


dissimilar natural conditions; and yet 
the kinship is not only still plain to see, 
but 


similarities in and 


mentality 
that a more distant 
server will have difficulty in secing the 


characteristi 


tast 


are sO 


yreat ob 


nuances which really dis 
tinguish them, 


The 


these nuances as clear, sometimes wid 


Scandinavians themselves see 


This difference 
the outsider’s view 


dissimilarities. between 


and our own may 


to show 
that the 


tics of these nations are due neither to 


scrve 
both 


since we must respect 


distinctive characteris- 


biologically conditioned 


peculiarities 
nor to primitive psychological reaction 
to natural phenomena, but rather to 


subtle and complex traditions, ancient 
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patterns of behavior which may well 
derive from generations of experience 
of natural and but 
which have been consciously developed 
by fertile minds over the centuries. 

At any men may become the 
helpless victims of Nature, and it is not 
long since our forefathers had frequent 
lessons in 


historical forces 


time 


starvation from the treach 
crous climate. But even in the Neolithic 
Age the tribes in these parts were well 
above the level of the first primitive 
man; were, in fact, creatures of culture 
whose minds worked on the impulsive 
onslaughts of Nature. Nature 
and mind, giver and receiver, there was 
from then 


Jetween 


on always an intermediate 
stage: myth, faith, cult, reflecting con- 
sciousness. The relation to Nature 
dialectical, mind shaping Nature as Na- 
ture mind. So I think that it was useless 


to look for the unconscious influence of 


Was 


climate on our national character, and 
that it was more profitable to trace it as 
a subject of people's thoughts. 
Undoubtedly the Danish weather is 
an ancient subject in our history, so an 
cient that it has outlived several changes 
of climate. Archacology tells us that it 
is now nearly 4,000 years since the last 
great invasion of our country; in other 
words, our ancestors had been discussing 
sun and rain here for centuries belore 
the Greeks arrived in Hellas 
the 


mounds 


This was 


time when 


most of the burial 


were raised that we 


now sc 
crowning the country’s hills in their tens 
of thousands, patriarchal half-atmos 
pheric monuments poised between earth 
and sky. The thei 


mouldering dead still cultivate the fields 


descendants of 


around these memorial mounds—a con 
necting link so deep in time that must 
be rare in Europe. Subduing the wind 
and looking like the half-set 


half-risen moon, the 


sun and 
mounds in remote 
times were the windy site of sacred rites 


when, aided by the mighty dead, men 
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strove to appease the powers ol season 
and weather. 

the the 
Bronze Age kings enjoyed great popu 


As offspring of sun god, 
larity, because the climate then was as 
genial as it has never been since. But 
at the beginning of the Lron Age, about 
the time that Socrates and his friends 
assembled for their symposia under the 
unchanging high Greek sky, fog and 
sleet enveloped our country, swamps 
spread across it, the cold killed off the 
tender flora, tempests broke loose, the 
ocean stormed, Our ancestors were hard- 
ened and took up the challenge; and as, 
tribe by tribe, the surplus numbers mi 
grated to war against Celts and Roman 
legions, those who stayed behind built 
villages, district settlements, and finally 
a State. But they themselves must have 
known that they would never have suc 
ceeded without offerings, without gods 
and cult. The angry climate bit deep 
into their minds; this was the incompre 
hensible the 
bringing disasters and blessings. The 
weather was the almost universal sub 
ject of their religion; but the essencc 
of this religion is so unlike a copy of the 


temperament ol gods, 


climate’s passionate unreliability that, 
on the contrary, it raises hope, humor, 
resistance to Nature. Culture does not 
drift like clouds with the wind: it forti 
fies the heart with knowledge to with 
stand it. 


During my boyhood in the country 


there survived still, among some of the 


older farmers and 


fishermen, a_ high 
weather culture which had certain sacral 
clements in it. From their gatherings | 
recall the endless talk about the climate, 
a subject which ranked with the for 
the God. 


Weather to them was part of history; 


tunes ol 


nation, wars, and 


floods and crop failures were, with wars, 


the regulating reminders of the past, 
a calendar of disasters revealing the an 
cient Scandinavian, dominant dark col 


or in the mind of the common peopl 
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lore with its countless 
tales, the old epic style lived on, dis 
tinguished by terse realism in the use 
of metaphor rather than by flights of 
fancy. the 
weather had retained its link with the 
idea of fate, and behind 
caught a twilight glimpse of ancient 


In this weather 


For these weather sages 


them one 
days when a barren year would leap at 
the people's throat like a beast of prey, 
but Spring would come like the light of 
God's countenance. 

The tellers’ pas 
sion; they were monomaniacs and could 
discuss it to the end of their days. But 
never in 


weather was these 


the discussion must there be 
any trace of passion; feelings never let 
themselves emulate the weather. Gloomy 
wisdom was best expressed in jest. 
[his is an ancient Danish pattern ol 
behavior which still survives, and which 
is reflected in our ideas about ourselves. 
It is strong enough to make Danes often 
appear lacking in temperament when 
in the company of their Scandinavian 
kinsmen, who see in the storms of tem- 
perament the highest values of good 
fellowship. We call our pattern of be 
havior humor. Some of us are born with 
humor, though scarcely more than in 
other nations. Most Danes have to strug 
gle to achieve this product of evolution 
(which, of not all 
doing) for it is a power in our nation’s 


ick als, sO 


course, succeed in 


much so that it everywhere 


has its caricatures. But though as in 


fants we are nursed at humor’s breast, 
we cannot exhaustively explain the idea; 
much of the finest must be left to shine 
untouched, in enigmatic beauty, Humor 
is not mirth, blandness, geniality, wit; 
though it will often find expression in 
such. In our finer public life it is an 
inherited behavior, obligatory, corre- 
sponding to the style in a piece of mu 
sic. It demands balance; dislikes gravity 
to become overbearing and wit arrogant 
It bids strong feelings to conceal them- 


selves from strangers; it is averse to the 
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upsurge of temperament but sets a high 
value on it as a serious current under- 
lying light words. The Vikings knew 
this behavior; for when they told the 
tale of our most celebrated saga hero, 
Rolf Krake, King of the Danes, they did 
not forget to mention that of all kinds 
of courage (Mod) Rolf placed patience 
(Taalmod) highest. 

Diametrically opposed to humor (Lu 
ne) is the plural form, humors (Luner) 
Of our climate we say that it has Luner, 
that it is capricious; as indeed it is. 
Denmark is situated in the latitude of 
Northumberland and Scotland,  sur- 
rounded and broken up by the sea, its 
various parts lying between the fingers 
of the ocean, so that no Dane can ever 
be more than forty miles distant from 
the sea. From the earliest times, Danes 
have had to be seamen that their king- 
dom might hold together. It is nearly 
always windy here, so that some of us 
feel unwell if we have to live long in a 
country where the air is still and where 
we miss this sweep of the wind in our 
ears. The land is low-lying without 
mountains, but gently undulating, as 
though still washed by the waves of a 


storm which passed over it long ago. 


Forests few in number; the west 
wind can blow where it will over wide- 
open fields. It is our prevailing wind, 


bringing the familiar 


are 


mists, driving 


Martin 
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sleet, and lashing rain. With the west 
wind goes the maritime climate that we 
like best and regard as normal, restless 
and ever-changing, with veiled skies and 
fleeting light and shade, continually 
new but having a certain regularity in 
Yet Denmark is 
far enough from the Gulf Stream and 


its mercurial nature. 
close enough to the great open spaces 
of the northern and eastern Continent 
for it occasionally, incalculably, always 
astonishingly, to be pulled into another 
zone, the continental; and then we get 
hot, dry summers and long icy winters. 
In bygone days especially, talk about 
the “humors of the weather” could have 
disastrous meaning, for then our much 
poorer people would have difficulty in 
adapting agriculture to both types of 
climate. Moreover, this oscillating be- 
tween the zones has radically interfered 
in our history; for just as Denmark re- 
peatedly succeeded in defending her in- 
tegrity against powerful neighbors be- 
cause the maritime climate kept our 
waters ice-free and our fleet was then 
superior, so, conversely, it was a con- 
tinental winter which cost her her rich 
est province when, in 1658, the Swedish 
army marched across our frozen waters. 

But if with its humors the weather 
has influenced the minds of our people, 
it has there awakened its opposite, hu 
mor, which loves the constant. 


1. Hansen is one of Denmark’s leading contemporary writers. 
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“SUNSHINE CREEK” 


A linoleum cut by Birger Sandzén 


BIRGER SANDZEN 


SIX DECADES OF 


ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


BY EMORY K. LINDQUIST 


N a September afternoon in 1894, 

sixty years ago, a young Swede in 

his early twenties arrived at the 
small railroad station at Lindsborg, 
Kansas, direct from Europe. Greatness 
was to be the destiny of that young 
man, Sven Birger Sandzén, who across 
no less than six decades made a distinc- 
tive contribution to the artistic and edu 
cational life of America. 

There were great contrasts between 
the rugged plains of Kansas and the 
fascinating miniatures of nature in 
Sandzén’s native Vastergétland, where 
he was born at Blidsberg on February 
5, 1871, the son of the Rev. and Mrs. 
John Peter Sandzén. Sandzén recognized 
these differences between Vastergétland 
and Kansas, but he also sensed the in 


herent beauty of the West which he 
interpreted so faithfully. In 1915, after 
two decades in America he wrote: 
“When I came to this part of the coun 
try twenty years ago, I had much to 
learn over again. The atmosphere here 
is different from the atmosphere in 
Sweden. There, everything is envel- 
oped in a soft, clinging atmosphere 
with colors greens and blues. But here 
the air is so thin that the colors become 
more vivid and the shadows lighter. 
Ihe colors here are purples and greens 
and yellows, with everything bright in 
this clear, ringing atmosphere of the 
West. When I started to paint here, | 
had to pitch everything in a higher key.” 
Sandzén studied the forces and moods 
of nature on the plains and in the moun 
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“MOUNTAIN ASPENS” 


1 lithograph by Bir 


tains, His discerning spirit grasped the 


They 
were interpreted and portrayed patient 
ly, realistically, sensitively. 

Birger Sandzén came to America with 
the talent and training which are the in 
gredients of great achievement. While 
still a small boy in the parsonage home 
in Vastergétland, Gustaf Lundblad, an 
assistant to his father in parish duties, 
observed the boy's talents in drawing, 


greatness which they possessed. 


and encouraged him in informal les 
sons. When Birger Sandzén enrolled in 
the historic College of Skara at the age 
of ten, he studied drawing with Olof 
Erlandson, whom Sandzén credits with 
fine emphasis upon fundamentals. Fol 


lowing studies at Lund University, 


ger Sandzén 


Sandzén went to Stockholm, where de 
cisive influences worked upon the able 
He was a 
pupil of the celebrated artist Anders 
Zorn. Sandzén greatly admired this fine 
artist and teacher. Richard Bergh, an 


and enthusiastic student. 


other great name in the artistic history 
ol that era, 


with 


inspired young Sandzén 
an abiding understanding of the 
philosophical aspects of painting. The 
pattern of events brought Sandzén to 
Hasselberg, 


tor, who kept emphasizing, 


the studio of Per the sculp 
the 


which Sandzén translated into 


“get 
accents,” 
a beautiful reality in his many canvases 
and prints of a later era. 

Ihe years in Stockholm with Zorn, 
Bergh, and Hasselberg inspired Sand 
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“ROCKS AND CLOUDS” 
A dry point by Birger Sandzén 


“CASTLE BY THE SEA” 


A lithograph by Birger Sandzén 
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zén to continue his studies in Paris 
There he studied for somewhat more 
than two years in the studio of Aman- 
Jean. The splendid instruction, the 
stimulation from like-minded, serious 
students, the helpful artistic milieu cre 
ated by outstanding exhibitions and 
collections, deepened Sandzén’s devo 
tion to his great calling. He worked 
earnestly, always self-critically, respond 
ing to suggestions, but developing at 
the same time his individual style. ‘The 
foundation for greatness had been pa 
tiently and thoroughly established. 

The years in Paris were important 
professionally, but they were decisive 
personally because the influences from 
that period brought him to Kansas and 
the United States. There were several 
American students in the intimate circle 
of Sandzén’s friends in the Paris art 
school. This relationship is not surpris 
ing because Birger Sandzén, the great 
artist, was equally great in his capacity 
for friendship. He became intensely in 
terested in the Americans and in thei 
description of life in the United States. 
Sandzén sensed the promise of the fu 
ture: “A free, new country. It should 
be heaven for a young painter. Out 
there in your West an artist can de 
velop a style to fit the country.” 

Sandzén’s interest in America was 
further stimulated by reading the vol- 
ume, J Sverige (1890), by Dr. Carl 

the illustrious founder of 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 
This book contained much information 
about Bethany College, and the hopes 
and plans of Swensson for making pos 
sible a worthy Swedish contribution to 
the great symphony of American life 
Sandzén was impressed by Swensson’s 


Swensson, 
Bethany 


ideals and ambitions, and was inspired 


with a desire to share in making them 
a reality. In 1894, Sandzén sent Swens 
son the following inquiry: 
use in your college a 


“Can you 
young Swede 


who can paint, sing tenor, and teach 


SANDZEN 


we 


“THE LAST OF THE 


A lithograph by Birger Sandzén 


SCOUTS” 


French?” Swensson replied: “Come im 
mediately.” 

The Birger 
Sandzén is well recorded in the annals 
of our time. His works are found in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Chicago 
Art Institute, British Museum, Biblio 
théque Nationale, Library of Congress, 
New York Public Library, National 
Museum of Sweden, William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, and in other im 
portant galleries and collections. Art 
critics have praised the great sweep of 
his artistic understanding as well as the 
fine technical 
and subjects. 


artistic achievement of 


mastery of his media 
The late William Allen 
White, in an introduction to the vol 
ume, In the Mountains (1925), which 
contains eighteen reproductions of 
Sandzén's prints, has described the art 
portraying the 
Rockies: “Birger Sandzén knows that 
mood of nature. He goes to it unafraid, 
and comes back triumphant, capturing 
it, subduing it, translating it, into hu 


man terms. He grapples with its joy. 


ist’s achievement in 
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A lithograph by Birger Sandzén 


He translates its terror and dread with 
out compromise, without understate 
ment. He has come from the plains 
where things grow rank and strong, 
from Kansas where he has interpret 
ed ugliness, disharmony, monotony in 
terms of beauty and yet faithfully with 
affectionate wisdom.” 

At the time of his death on June 19, 
1954, at the age of 83, his distinguished 
achievements as a great creative artist 
were securely established. He had been 
acclaimed in many national and inter- 
national exhibitions and was the re 
cipient of many prizes and awards. His 
career is distinguished by the 
influence which he had 
upon young artists, and in developing 
an appreciation for art. It is singularly 
true as Leila Macklin has said of him: 
“Birger Sandzén has lit little candles of 


also 
Ww idespr ead 


art knowledge and appreciation all 
through the Middle West.”’ He was al 
ways untiring in his efforts—painting, 
teaching, encouraging young artists, lec- 
turing, holding exhibitions. He was in 
deed an apostle of beauty on the plains 
of Kansas, and insisted upon no artistic 
creed except integrity. His disciples were 
many, and his influence was best known 


by those who have shared in his great 


ness. 

Birger Sandzén possessed amazing ver- 
satility with great accomplishments in 
oils, water colors, and prints. He created 
with sureness, as is evidenced by his un- 
usual productivity. In a splendid cata 
logue of his prints by Charles Pelham 
Greenough III, The Graphic Work oj 
Birger Sandzén (1952), 204 lithographs, 
95 block prints, and 27 dry points are 
listed. His works in oil and water color 
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are also extensive. Sandzén worked in- 
tensively, the 
technique that made it 
him to create so effectively. 


possessing mastery ol 


possible for 


Birger Sandzén served as a membe1 
of the faculty of Bethany College from 
1894 until he retired as Professor Emeri 
tus in 1946 in order to devote full time 
to creative work. His service as Head ol 
the School of Art 
College. 


universities and schools of art sought 


brought fame to 


Bethany Several outstanding 
his services, but he was loyal to Bethany 
College and Lindsborg. He served as a 
Visiting Professor at several institutions 
and art Included among his 
many accomplishments was his leading 
role in founding the Mid-West Art Ex 
hibition in 


centers. 


1899. This annual exhibi 


tion, which is held during Lindsborg’s 
“Messiah” Week, is the 
kind in the Plains area. Birger Sandzén 
founded the Smoky Hill Art Club, or- 
ganized the Prairie Water Color Paint 


oldest of its 


335 


of the 
mem 


ers, and was a charter member 
Prairie Print Makers. He 
ber of the Society of American Etchers, 
Gravers, Lithographers, and Woodcut 
ters and other important professional 


was a 


groups. The distinguished Lindsborg 


artist was awarded several honorary 


degrees by colleges and universities 
He was made a Knight of the Royal 
Order of the North Star by King Gustat 
V of Sweden in 1940. 
Birger Sandzén inspired peopl 
and 


generous hospitality of the Sandzéns is 


through his great creative works 


by his warm, friendly personality 


a cherished remembrance in the lives ol 
the many visitors who have viewed th« 
treasures in the Sandzén 


With his 
and of 


wonderful art 


studio, passing, a story of 


greatness artistic achievement 
to an end. But his fame will 


live through the works of art that he 


has come 


presented to the world. 


Dr. Emory K. Lindquist is a past President of Bethany College in Lindsborg, 
Kansas. He is the author of Smoky Valley People a history of Bethany Col 
lege and Lindsborg, which was published last year 





THE BALLAD OF HARALD FAIRHAIR 


BY MEKKIN 5S. PERKINS 


OUNG Harald was a Nordic king 
With locks of golden hair. 
To Princess Gyda went his plea 


That she his throne would share. 


“Tell Harald,” said the proud young maid, 
“A petty king I scorn; 

When all of Norway kneels to him 
I will his throne adorn.” 


At first a frown came on the brow 
Of Harald, then he said: 

‘Till that is done, I will not cut 
This hair from off my head.” 


len years he fought; ten years it grew, 
That hair of burnished gold, 

Pill every jarl and petty king 
Was gathered in the fold. 


Then Harald, King of all the Norse, 
Cut off his golden hair 

And sent for Gyda to become 
His queen, his throne to share. 





THE MUSIC OF SCANDINAVIA-1954 


A SUMMING 


BY VIRGIL 


DANISH COMPOSERS 


usic in Denmark is organized 
alter the standard European 

pattern of government support 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
Public 
tories and symphony orchestras in the 
half-dozen principal cities, Copenhagen 
is the seat also of the National Radio 
and of the Royal Theater, which houses 


Instruction. There are conserva 


a ballet troupe, an opera company, and 
a speaking stock company. Each of thes« 
latter plays twice a week during nine 
months of the year. ‘he ballet troupe 
ranks among the world’s first five. ‘The 
stock company enjoys high repute also. 
Ihe opera company is admitted by its 
directors to be weak vocally, though its 
orchestra and conductors are excellent. 
‘Three orchestras of symphonic size work 
regularly in the town—that of the State 
Radio (the finest of them), that of the 
Royal Theater (also very good) and 
that of Tivoli (an amusement park), 
which is pretty good and which plays 
nightly in the summer season. ‘The ra 
dio also has a chamber orchestra and a 
whole batch of choirs. Members of the 
various orchestras teach at the conserva 
tory and also play in special broadcasts 


and concerts of chamber music. 


Pampered and Poetu 


With all these facilities the contem 
porary Danish composer is not lacking 
in outlets for his work. The Royal Dan 
ish Ballet produces one or two new Dan 
ish ballets every year, and the radio 
plays practically everything written that 
is competent and presentable. The pub 
lishing firm of Wilhelm Hansen, more 
over, issues a very large part of the seri 
ous music composed. The Royal Opera 


UP 


THOMSON 


has also produced Danish works but 
usually without success, since the Dan 
ish composers seem not to have per- 
fected yet a satisfactory musical decla- 
mation of the Danish language. Yet in 
spite of all these opportunities, Danish 
composers, as I heard their works re- 
cently and examined their scores, are 
on the whole lacking in that particulan 
intensity, that carrying power which we 
call style; and many of them are imper- 
fect technicians. Generally characteris- 
tic of them, with exceptions, are a lack 
of orchestral mastery, of instrumental 
imagination and of harmonic freedom, 
Equally character istic, however, are me- 
lodic charm, sincerity and a vast good 
humor. The combination of these latter 
qualities produces in many cases a po- 
etry that is tender, authentic, and dis- 


tinguished. ‘They are a pampered lot 


and intellectually self-indulgent, but 
they sometimes write lovely music. 


Jorgen Jersild 


Among the works I heard that were 
notable in this way were two by J@rgen 
Jersild a Serenade for Five Wind In- 
struments subtitled “Music to Be Played 
in a Woods,” and a piano suite called 
Trois Piéces en Concert. These works 
represent delicate and fine workmanship 
(their composer is French-trained, a 
pupil of Albert Roussel) and a pungent 
power of The Serenade de 
picts the sights, the sounds, the feeling 
of a forest with sweetness and no small 
humor. The piano pieces evoke French 
eighteenth-century 


evocation. 


landscape as seen 
perhaps through the painting of Wat 
teau. Both works are melodically fresh, 
harmonically bold, finely detailed and 
proportioned. And they distill a de- 
licious perfume. 





THE 


NIELS VIGGO BENTZON 


“a strong talent 


Niels Viggo Bentzon 


Most fecund among Danish compos 
and original, is 
Niels Viggo Bentzon, who at thirty-five 
is already the than 
eighty works, many of them in large 
form. An accomplished concert pianist, 
Mr. Bentzon 
most personal contribution to music 
through the piano, if I can judge by th 
pieces I have heard or inspected. His 


ers, one of the most 


author of more 


seems to have made his 


spacing of multi-voiced chords is pa 
ticularly effective and should be studied 


by other composers. His piano writing 
in general is imaginative and expert, 
much more so, indeed, than his orches 
tral writing, which lacks full command 
of string possibilities and which does 
not always balance. The musical ma 
terials of this composer, though eclecti 
cally come by, are pleasing and varied. 
His structural observances tend to be 
loose; and he is frequently obliged to 
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relieve a tedium by indulging in insist 
The 


absence of 


ent formulas or mere noise. tedium 
from an 


contrapuntal tensions. 


is likely to aris 


His ballet Courtesan seemed to me a 
shade inept as theater music for all these 
reasons. Its ostinato patierns weighted 
down a narrative already episodic, and 
its lack of orchestral subtlety tended to 
brutalize a choreography that was more 
The music seemed, 
follow. the 


delicately conceived 


moreover, to gestures and 


dance movements rather than to gen 
erate them; and by having no structural 
movement of its 


own, it failed to support, to give impe 


tension, no forward 
tus to the spectacle taking place on the 
Stage. 

Also formally and a little static 
is Mr. Chamber 


No. 17 for eleven instruments, including 


loos« 
Bentzon's Concerto 
three pianos. Here tone-clusters abound, 
and in many of the tutti passages the 
impasto of over-thick for 
clarity. The piece has charm, however, 


notes gets 
especially in the slow movement, where 
three-piano tone-clusters alternate with 
rhapsodic melody passages for clarinets, 
for trumpet duet and for bassoon 


Original Piano Writing 


Bentzon’s Partita for piano solo 


seemed to me the most original among 
his works that I heard and surely the 
most finished. It is in five movements, 
the first and third slow, the others fast. 
There is expressive variety among thes¢ 
and musical fancy within them. Num- 
ber one exploits wide spaced chord so 
norities. Number two has graceful melo 
dies of irregular metrics over a rapid 
Number three, a mis 


the 


rhythmic ostinato 


terioso, has more of rich chords 


widely spaced Four is a scherzo full of 
scales and of bell-like chords. The finale 
is all about 


bells loud and soft. I saw 


also in score, but did not hear, a set of 


short 


piano pieces called Woodcuts, 


which seemed to be inventive both mu- 
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sically and technically. ‘The whole of 
Bentzon’s large production may contain 


elements which I did not encounter; 
but if I may judge him from those | 
did, his is a strong talent, and he writes 
powerfully for the piano. His great facil 
ity in producing, however, is not wholly 
in his favor, since inevitably there shows 
up in his larger works a basic lack of 
mastery in counterpoint and orchestra- 


tion. 


Bernhard Lewkowitch 


In contrast to the broad strokes of 
Bentzon lies the ethereal music of young 
Bernhard Lewkowitch, 
Danish-born of Russian parents. The 


slow movement of a piano sonata (No. 


twenty-seven, 


3), a Mass and some Psalms for 
companied mixed choir, impressed me 
as particularly poetic in their evocations 
of old Russian church chants and deli- 
The 


Psalms for choir and orchestra of Hei 


unac 


cate in their harmonic handling. 
mann D. Koppel impressed me_ less, 
because of their rhythmic and thematic 
insistencies, though their intent was vig 
orous and even picturesque, Orchestra 
works by Knudage Riisager and Svend 
Erik 
and they may well achieve popularity, 
Indeed, then 
like innocence suits admirably the cir 
the puppet show 
other forms of light-hearted theater for 
which many of them were composed. Ri 
isager’s ballet, The Rising Sun (“Quan 
tsiluni’’), a more pretentious work that 
recalls both Stravinsky's Rite of Spring 


and Ravel’s Bolero, suffers a little from 


Tarp were agreeable for gaiety; 


even deserve it. Rossini 


cumstances of and 


orchestral ineptitude; but it is said to 
be effective in the theater. 


Nordic Symphonist 


Nowhere in Denmark, it seems, does 
there exist a twelve-tone or atonal com 
poser; the nation likes jollity, jokes, the 
the sentiment, the 


picturesque, tender 
| | 


light stage. It also likes Nordic romanti 
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cism in the vein of Sibelius and Carl 
Nielsen. A distinguished practitioner of 
latter Vaen 
whose Seventh Symphony I heard in 
part. It 
tinguished work. If the rest is as good 
as what I heard, our conductors should 
look into this composer’s music, With 
Sibelius’s popularity declining, there 
Nordic sym- 


this school is Holmboe, 


seemed to me fine work, dis 


may be room for a new 


phonist. 


Part of Scandinavia 


Danish music seemed to the 


whole a little too easy-going and too 


me on 


relaxed for wide foreign distribution in 
the serious concerts. The works of Jer- 
sild lack those faults, but they may also 
be over-refined. His Serenade, however, 
is perfect for wind-instrument ensem 
bles. Pianists can use some of the things 
by Bentzon, I am sure. And the Latin 
choral Lewkowitch are both 
practical and attractive. It is refreshing 
for a moment to be free from the dog 
the twelve-tone 
world and of the Stravinskian neoclas 
sicists. But Denmark, save for its adher- 


works ol 


matisms equally of 


ence to Nordic romanticism, offers the 
contemporary world no strong line, no 
esthetic that has half a chance to travel 
It is neither in the contemporary cur- 
Actually Den 


mark is not a musical unit, even a pro- 


rents nor against them. 


vincial one, It is a part of Scandinavian 
music, which includes also that of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. What they 
all add up to I do not yet know. But 
that 
this 


it is clear already music means a 


beautiful, 
passionate and lonely region. Whether 


great deal in all vast, 
it is ready to flower and just how it will 
flower we shall probably none of us 
know until that time comes 


BERGEN AND GRIEG 


Festival took 
place from June 1 to 15 among the 
Maine-like hills and harbors of Bergen, 


Norway’s International 
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birthplace and home of Edvard Grieg. 
With sunshine all day, bright sky-light 
all night and every plant and flowering 
tree bursting with bloom, the natural 
site was glorious to look at. 


Klaus Egge 


Two orchestras were heard during the 
Bergen Festival, Bergen’s own and the 
Oslo Philharmonic. The former, found 
ed in 1765, is, I believe, the second old- 
est orchestra in the world. The latter, 
subsidized by the state, the city, and the 
Norwegian State Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, plays better. Both played some 
Norwegian music, the Oslo Philhai 
monic almost a whole program of it. 
All the programs, both of orchestral and 
chamber music, were heavily weighted 
with Grieg. A recital of Norwegian 
songs contained works by three other 
composers as well, but these all sounded 
like Grieg. Odd Griiner-Hegge conduct- 
ed the Oslo Philharmonic in two works 
which did not sound like Grieg. There 
were a Piano Concerto by Klaus Egge 
and a Peer Gynt suite (no less!) by 
Harald Severud. The piano work, 
played admirably, as soloist, by Kjell 
Bekkelund, is a neoclassic structure full 
of animation and counterpoint, an 
expert piece and a weighty one. If its 
tunes were more striking, it might even 
become a popular one. 


Harald Saverud 


Severud’s Peer Gynt music is no less 
skillfully composed but more pictur- 
esque. To have attempted composing 
for Ibsen’s play, after Grieg’s whopping 
success with it, was brave. But the stage 
director Hans Jacob Nilsen insisted that 
with his 1947 production he wanted a 
de-romanticized music, something more 
in concord with the harsh spirit of Ib 
sen. So Severud took on the job; and his 
Peer Gynt music has, in Scandinavia at 
least, now taken popular precedence over 
Grieg’s. its great strength is its colorful 
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orchestration, which is original, pun- 
gent, masterful. Its tunes and rhythms 
are striking, too. The 
powerful, evocative, 


score is 
vastly entertaining 
and vigorous. Six of its twelve numbers 
were played as a Other works 
by this composer, which I examined 
through records and scores, showed him 


whole 


suite. 


to be an orchestrator so skilled and so 
personal that his music sounds like no 
other music ef today. It is at once comi- 
cal and poetic, touching of sentiment 
and at the same time stimulating by its 
realistic treatment of folk ways and of 
symphonic instruments. Its symphonic 
structure is not strong; and its rhythm, 
though less monotonous than that of 
most 


Scandinavian less 


subtle than one could wish. But Saver 


composers, 1s 


ud, now fifty-eight, comes nearest among 
living Norwegians to being Grieg’s heir, 
simply resembles 


Grieg’s the least, though his subject mat- 


because his musi 
ter is often similar or even, as in the case 
of Peer Gynt, identical. Egge’s music, 
though not Grieg-like either, is less in- 
dividual. 


Fartein Valen 


Highly the 
Fartein Valen, who died two years ago, 
then and still the 


individual is music of 
only twelve-tone com- 
poser in all of Scandinavia, unless you 
include Iceland, where dodecaphony 
flourishes. Valen wrote atonally, in his 
own version of the technique, for twen- 
ty and more years. Unlike the Viennese 
atonal their 
work to sentiment and psychology, Va 


masters, who consecrated 
len was ever a landscape painter, An 
early work called Pastoral was the only 
Scandinavian piece played at the Con 
gress of Twentieth Century Music, re- 
cently held in Rome. A later piece called 
La Isla de las Calmas (it is about Mal- 
lorca) was on both of Eugene Ormandy’s 
Bergen programs, the only work, by the 
way, on any of this conductor's Scandi- 
navian programs that is not one of the 
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‘4 


HARALD SEVERUD 


his music sounds like no other musi 


of today 


Filty Pieces. His Violin Concerto, which 


I have seen in score, IS dodecaphoni« 


Ln presstonism 100, and a fine SOaTINg 


piece it is, delicate, atmospheric, dis 
armingly direct 

Valen and Saverud have preserved in 
thei that smell of the earth and 


the sea that is so dear to the Norwegian 


musk 


heart. And both have long since said 
goodbye to Grieg. They have loved him 
for his devotion to the same perfume, 


and it is no doubt with some relief that 


they came eventually to view as a pre 


cious bouquet of pressed flowers the 


delicate songs and chamber works of 
their predecessor. Klaus Egge’s devotion 


to the idiom 
(Hindemith version) is another way of 


Myself, I 
for Norway, in a land 


international neoclassic 


getting around Grieg have 


more confidence, 
scape approach to music. At 
should like to 


least, | 


not see it sacrificed to 


SC! 
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form. Nor vice versa, Perhaps Fartein 


Valen’s Violin Concerto and Third Sym 
phony contain the full answer. 


SWEDISH COMPOSERS 
like all 


everywhere, is chiefly 


Swedish music nowadays, 


other music from 


chromatic. It is not atonal, though 


skirts 
chromaticism is eithet neo-classical and 


Blomdahl these premises. Its 
energetic or neo-Romantic and songful. 
Its forms and applications are many 
the ballet, the opera, the oratorio, cham 
ber music and songs. But just below the 
skin of every Scandinavian lies a Nord 
symphonist, a dreamer of the Sibelius 
dream. Fitting this dream to the chro 
matic style is Scandinavia’s contempo 
rary problem. 


Blomdail 
Karl-Birger 


of thirty-six, is the youngest of Sweden's 


Blomdahl, a stocky man 


successful 


the 


mature and composers. I 


heard and examined score of his 
most celebrated work, performed dur 
ing the Stockholm Festival, just before 
my arrival, under the direction of Six 
Ehrling; and I that it 


sounds as little like the music of Sibelius 


ten must say 
as could possibly be imagined. Its liter 
ary text is a strange mixture of French 
black-magic poetry and Nordic pixie 
world. It is called J Speglarnas Sal (“In 
the Hall of Mirrors’) and is a setting 
for chorus, five solo voices and large 
orchestra of nine sonnets out of a series 


called The Pathless Man by the 
temporary Swedish Erik Linde 


con 
poet 
gren., 


In the Hall of Mirrors 


a picture piece, delicate and vivid o1 


is musically 


but without 


that 


chestrally much structure 


the poem, 
meticulous detail 
the 


twelve 


beyond furnished by 


which it follows in 


Its interval relations are atonal 


on 


side, but it is not a tone-row 


piece. It is difhcult to sing on pitch and 


was beautifully sung by a chorus from 
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the opera house and by the soloists 

Elisabeth Séderstr6m, Bette Wermine, 
Gosta Byjérling, Anders Naslund and 
Eric Saden. It is a work of striking, even 
lurid, expression that has been rebroad 


cast by most of the major networks in 
Europe since 


its first performance on 
the Swedish radio in 1953. Concert per 


formances are planned for next season 
(1954-55) in Germany and in Eneland, 
though whether the elaborately rhymed 
Swedish text will be possible to trans 
late well is not certain. But the 
need to be understood; so I suppose 
translation is inevitable. For of obvious 
thematic structure the work has none. It 


words 


illustrates its poem completely, and if 
you cannot follow the poem you miss a 
great deal. It is a strong work by a com 
poser of incisive personality, and it is 


already on its way to popularity. 


Dag Wirén 


Just under fifty is Dag Wirén, whos« 
Symphony No. 4 I also heard. Wirén is a 
neo-Romantic, but not 
ful. This symphony is based entirely, 
throughout its four movements, on a 


songlul soul 


single chromatic theme containing no 
large skips. And that theme is so well 
designed that it serves equally as melody 
and as figuration, as subject for melodic 
development and for rhythmic 
tions, without any monotony setting in 
It is a tender and fanciful piece, pen 
sive, personal and warm, not without a 
becoming touch or two of Nordic me! 
ancholy. It impressed me as not only 
skillful but sincere. It has, above all, a 
quality of self-containment about its 


Varia 


emotional expression, a manly modesty 
that touched me deeply. 


Rosenberg 


The top Swedish composer today is 
Hilding Rosenberg, now sixty-two. Kurt 
Atterberg is older, but he is not of the 
contemporary 


movement. Rosenberg’s 
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DAG WIREN 


“neo-Romantic, songful but not 


soulful 


most famous piece is an oratorio, The 
Revelation of Saint John. His 
popular is probably th Violin 
certo, He in all 
cluding the 


most 
Con 
has written forms, in 


stage forms; and there is 
about all his work a serious, almost a 
religious tone. I heard his String Quay 
tet No. 6, composed in 1953. This is a 
that begins and 
ends in slow tempo. In the middle there 
is another Alle 
Betore 


passages, 


four-movement work 


slow movement, an 


gretto of celestial tranquillity 
and after this there are fast 
the scherzo being light, almost ethereal 
of texture. All ar the 


strongest materials (though chromatic), 


constructed of 
and all are impeccably scored for a 
semblance of ease. This quartet seemed 
to me from one hearing of it to be one 
is related to 
those of Schoenberg and Bartdék, but it 


of the century’s finest. It 


does not resemble them. It has a soaring 
quality in the line and an elevation of 
musical thought, of 


spirit, that are 


unique. 
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Younger and Olde) 


At the same concert where 


I heard the 
Rosenberg quartet, which took place im 
the eighteenth century ballroom of the 
old Stock Exchange, 
the Swedish Academy, there were played 


now the home ol 


works by two men in their early thir 
ties. A String Quartet by Ingvar Lid 
holm had a fine rough energy 
for Flute Alone 


melodic charm; 


\ Sonata 
by Sven-Erik Back had 
and a vast ingenuity 
had gone into its construction, keeping 
it lively of interest in spite of all the 
chances present for monolinear monot 
ony. And then there were songs by thi 
late Ture Rangstrém, admirably sung 
by Elisabeth 


they were 


Séderstrém. Good songs 


, too, in the Mahler way. But 
they were not great songs, just good 
ones. 


If a generalization may be permitted 


from so short a 


Visit to Scandinavia as 


three wecks, the composers ol Sweden 
are the most skillful technically and the 
most international in spirit. The Nor 


wegians comme 


next, and they must be 


Virgil 


/ homson, distinguishe d 


SC, 


{merican 
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admired for high expressive integrity. 
Lhe 
an ambitious lot but easy-going and pet 


Chey rarely go academic. Danes are 
haps a bit dilatory about their technical 
drills. Sweden has the best opera com 
pany, Denmark the best ballets, Norway 
perhaps, in the Oslo Philharmonic, the 
Co 
penhagen Radio Symphony is a first 


best concert orchestra, though the 


class orchestra and among Europe's fin 
No 
composer in the other two countries has 
ever made big time. In Finland Sibelius 
did it. This listener found himsell won 
dering whether Denmark’s Carl Nielsen 
might not have found world-wide fam«e 
when Sibelius did, if the histovi 


est. Norway also has Grieg other 


event 
of Finland’s paying its World War | 
war debts had not, around 1920, turned 
British and American public sympathies 
in favor of the Finnish symphonist. So 
Denmark and Sweden still hope. And 
when their hopes come true, everybody 
will be a little disappointed if he does 
not turn out to be, at least a little bit, 
a true Nordic romantic 


compose) and writer, undertool 


as one of his last projects during his memorable tenure as Music Critic of 


PHe New York Heravp Trisune an extended trip to Scandinavia, in the 


course of which he covered the 1954 


way; Stockholm, Sweden; and Copenhagen, 


sSurmmey 


festivals at Bergen, 
Denmark these 


USL 


Nor 


From Various 


vantage points, Mr. Thomson wrote a series of articles brilliantly evaluat 


ing the contemporary concert music scene in Scandinavia, partu ularly in 


terms of its creative musicians 


These 


articles appeared on five successive 


Sundays during June and July 1954 in the Music Section of The New York 


Herald 
Herald 
REVIEW ws privile 
the RevIEW 
vited to 


Tribune; 
and of My 
ged to reprint the 


Tribune 


! 
who may be interested 


send their requests to the 


Kast 


Foundation, 127 


and it w with the kind permission of 
Thomson 


greater part of these articles 


Musi 
“ard Street 


The Neu York 


that ‘THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


Readers of 


obtainin separate off prints are in 
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SKIER’S WONDERLAND 


BY FRANK ELKINS 


HREE lines run through the his 
tory of Norway; the furrow scored 
by the peasants’ plough-share, th 

wake which the ships have trailed across 

the Seven Seas, and the ski track 
its beginning hundreds of centuries ago 
back 
ancient 
told 
forced the God Nor to put on his skis 
at the Thus, the 
first time we hear 


with 
histo i¢ al borde rs, 
Nordic my 
dreadful 


way past 


where legends of 


thology how a blizzard 


Norwegian border. 
the name of Norway 
in ancient legend, skis are also men 
tioned, and Norwegian historians and 
the people of today will tell you that 
skis have their rightiul share in the mak 
ing of history. 

While none knows rightly just when 
or by whom, the first skis were mad 
although history reveals that these util 
ity boards go back 5,000 years B.c.—it 1s 
a fact that skiing in Norway was a neces 
sity long before it became a sport. In 
general, the belief exists that skiing got 
its start in Norway, then was spread 
Nors 


those 


around the world by the early 


men, Skis were made of pine in 
clays, for the use of hickory is strictly an 
American innovation. 

Phe Sagas of the Norwegian kings do 
skis in 
peace and war. When the life of the 
Hakon 


endan 


frequently mention the use of 


heir to the Norwegian throne, 


Hakonsson, then a baby, was 
gered by rival usurpers, two loyal mem 
bers of the King’s Guard in 1215 skied 


him safely 


from Oslo to Trondheim, a 


distance of more than 300 miles ove 


the mountains. ‘Today, a ski racc 


(lang 
renn) is held every winter, the “Birke 
beiner,” to commemorate that tremend 
ous feat. 

The Vikings and their descendants 
knew that to be a good soldier, a good 


hunter, fisherman and farmer, in short, 


a good man, one also had to be a good 
skier \s 


Norwegians changed their way of living, 


centuries rolled along, the 
but their skis always played the same 
important role, because nature and the 


did 


long winters 


weather never change during the 


Yet skiing in Norway was not always 
accorded the high place which it occu 
pies today. In fact, in the early part of 
the last century, it was almost in dange1 
of passing into oblivion. But there were 
always some parts of the Land of the 
Midnight Sun still held its 


place of honor. 


where it 


The poet Aasmund Olavson Vinje re 


lates in an article that 


written In 1553 


in the Telemark district—considered to 
day the birthplace of modern skiing 

at the Sunday night dances, the girls 
would not 


had 


woman’ as the local 


deign to accept a partner 
falls (or 


idiom 


who 
‘old 
them) during the 
And if one 
ski-runners 


suffered too many 


call d 
morning's competi- 


Lions. of these less successful 


should have the nerve to 


court a girl, he would be met 


with a 


volley of derisive laughter from the fan 
sex, who regarded the idea of marrying 
a man a skilled skier as 


unthinkable 


who 
It was about Vic middle of the last 
that 
then 


century Norwegians began to in 


life. 
the 


crTrcast 


interest in outdoor 


Thus the Central 


Association for 
Promotion of Physical Exercise and the 


Use of Weapons (the literal translation 


of the somewhat lofty title of this group) 
This 


formation ol 


was founded in 1861 body en 


couraged the local shoot 
ing corps, which were supposed, among 
other activities, to arrange ski meets 
From 1862 on, annual ski competitions 


were held in Norway. 
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SNOWMAN 


Equipment in those days was some 
what primitive. Every district had, more 
or less, its own type of ski, the results 
of attempts to work out a model that 
would best suit the local conditions. One 
long ski, measuring close to ten feet, 
and a short ski covered with reindeer 
skin, with the hairs running the wrong 
way, were used in @sterdalen and sur- 
rounding country. 

The ski with the reindeer hair, called 
the “andor,” was usually worn on the 
right foot and gave the skier a kick-off, 
while the long ski was used for sliding 
on, A stout pole served as a ski stick. 
In other parts of Norway, two long 
skis were used (measuring 10 [t. each) 


while in Telemark, where the country 


was broken and hilly, they employed a 
shorter ski, the 


basis of the modern ski. 

In most parts of Norway, skis with a 
single toestrap for holding the foot were 
evolved. Since there were no bindings 


Norwegian National Travel Office 


behind the heel, it was impossible for 
the skiers to swing. The feet slipped out 
of their bindings. But in 
did uss 


Telemark, they 
a “back-binding” of birch twigs, 
made supple in boiling water and then 
plaited into a rather strong and secure 
binding. 

With the stylish appearance of Séndre 
Nordheim of Telemark—in his native 
jacket with bright buttons, no pole to 
encumber him, and with skis parallel, 
and close together, at a ski meet in Chris 
tiania in 1868 a new day dawned in the 
history of the ski sport. In the years fol 
lowing, Telemarkers made their niche 
all over, setting up s¢ hools around Chris 
tiania. Enthusiasts flocked to them. In 
i877, the Christiania Ski Club 


ii? was 
held its first meet in 


the 
Hill, the forerunner of today’s 
world-renowned Holmenkollbakken 

Ihe tremendous growth of skiing since 


founded. It 
Huseby 


that time saw marked improvement in 
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WHICH 


bindings, skis, etc., and Norwegians scat 
tered about the world as businessmen, 
students, engineers, settlers and the lik« 
carried the gospel of skiing to strangé 
and distant lands. The National Ski 
Association of America was brought 
about through the emigration of Nor 
wegians to this country and the stirring 
performances of the Hemmestveit broth 
ers and Nordheim, ski pioneers from 
‘Telemark, in the mid-West. 


To know the geographical and met 
orological structure of Norway is to ac 
cept not only the pleasure but also the 
necessity of skiing. The skis, which once 
brought the Norwegian explorer, Roald 
Amundsen, as the first human being to 
the South Pole, another time, the great 
scientist and humanitarian, Norway's 
Fridtjof Nansen, across Greenland as 
the first one to perform that daring 
achievement, and later made it possible 
for numerous Arctic and Antarctic ex 
plorers of other countries to reach thei 


destinations, these fragile - appearing 


boards have always been as indispensa 
ble to the people in the homes of the 
hills and valleys of mountainous Not 


way as their daily bread 

The skis brought messages to the doc 
tors and to the priests The skis brought 
food and medicine, mail and company 
to isolated families. The tracks of skis 
running through the history of this 
country have also been linking the des- 
tinies of the individuals in peace and 
war. When young Norwegian emigrants 
left their homes of childhood to seek 
a new life, happiness or adventures 
on foreign shores, they almost always 
brought along their skis. 

Endless oceans could come between 
them and their native country, only 
lingering memories would remain like 
shadows from open fire place s flickering 
across the walls of their new homesteads, 
gut as long as they could ski across 
meadows, down slopes and climb towe1 
ing mountains, the transplanted Nor- 
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TRAIL’'S END 


wegians knew they still had something 
dearly in common with their folks lett 
under the silent blazing northern light. 
The ski track girdling the Norwegian 
earth now girdles the globe. 

With a climate which provides skiing 
for little short of half the year and with 
terrain that offers skiing in all its varie 
ties, it surprised us on our previous 
visit in 1948 (we had come to thank His 
Majesty, King Haakon VII for having 
conferred upon us the Medal of St. 
Olav in 1947) that Norway didn’t at 
tract far more skiers than had been the 
case. 

We learned then that the enthusiast, 
who decided to come to Norway, had 
to face the sea-trip across the North Sea 
with an even chance of forty-eight hours 
spent writhing in his cabin. Besides, the 
Alpine nations, with their summer tour 
ist traffic already well established, had 
made a good start on their winter ré 
sorts, and here, in company with other 
novices, the beginner felt a little more 


at home than he 


might in Norway, 
where the native population was almost 
literally “born on skis.” 

Things are now changing rapidly, for 
Oslo is only four hours removed from 
London and some eighteen to twenty 
from New York. In addition, Norway 
has increased her winter sports hotels 
and today it has close to eighty top 
grade hotels, which offer every service 
and amenity which even the most ex- 
acting visitor may demand. In addition, 
there are countless other hotels and pen 
sions, huts and cabins, capable of ac 
commodating an army of skiers. 

This development has been dictated 
not least by domestic demands, for in 
course of time Easter has become the 
great national holiday when every Not 
wegian, released for one glorious week 
and a half from the drudgery of office 
stool and factory bench, hies himself to 
the mountains fo 
sun and 


the annual dose of 


snow. These 


exoduses 
from towns, coupled with the invasions 


mass 
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SKI SLOPES NEAR 


Denmark 
course ol 


have in 
Norway hotel 


and Sweden, 


made 


from 
time, 
conscious and tourist-conscious to a 
degree that a chance visitor of twenty 
five years ago would hardly credit 
‘There are only five lifts available in 
Norway, but the American will delight 
in the terrain and variety of skiing com 
bined with the hospitality of the Scan 
dinavians, who make the visitor 


much at home and welcomed. 


very 
Instead 
of the congestion of the continent, the 


visitor will discover lots of open coun 
try, wonderful “plateaus” and “plains” 


for a type of skiing so sadly missed and 
neglected in North America, that of 
touring. But there are ski lifts at Try 
vannskleiva, just outside of the capital, 
the only European capital which is a 
winter resorts center in its own right; at 
Lillehammer, Norefjeld, Geilo, 
and Oppdal. And 
planned. 

The visitor, accustomed to tow 


Voss, 
more are being 

and 
lift-congested slopes in America, soon 
joins his Norwegian colleagues for what 
is considered their favorite sport and 
soon his, too, of touring or hiking on 
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MOLDI 


skis. With rucksack on back, he 


for a day's skiing, using map and com 


sets ofl 


pass to find his way. The chain of com 
fortable tourist huts provide an excel- 
lent overnight stay and the whole win 
ter landscape is one’s playground. ‘The 
skier embrace 
every type of skiing, from the exhilarat 


may vary his route to 
ing traverse In powde1 snow down the 
slope of a great glacier, or a run through 
the dazzling fairyland of a great pine 
forest, with each tree under its heavy 
mantle of snow standing sentinel, like 
some brooding troll of fantastic mien. 
his is, indeed, the people’s sport which 
brings health and happiness every year 
to countless thousands of Norwegians 
and tourists. 


The 


make a 


more adventurous, wanting to 
break with civilization, 
spurn the shelter of the huts 


They prefer to spend the night in the 


clean 


tourist 


snug warmth of a sleeping bag, in a tent 
o! igloo of their own construction. Dog 
teams have become increasingly popu- 
lar, and they enable greater quantities 
of food and equipment to be taken on 
an expedition. 





SKIER’S 


WONDERLAND 


SKI LODGES AT NOREFJELL 


For the comparatively inexpert skier 


an extended tour from hut to hut is 


probably the most suitable form of 


sport. One may adapt mileage and ter- 
rain to suit one’s ability. One will find 
this far more amusing than a week gang- 
ing sheepishly around the nursery slopes, 
hoping not to be quite such a fool as 
one’s fellow novice, who has just taken 
a header after crossing his skis. 


Apart from the coastal districts of the 
West and South, where winter some- 
times comes and goes with little snow, 
literally the whole of Norway offers ski- 
ing. In Oslo, at Nordmarka, skiing 
starts early in December, and usually 
lasts until the beginning of April; in 
the great mountainous district of East 
and Central Norway, the Jotunheimen 
Mountains or the higher parts of Gud 
brandsdalen, snow falls regularly in 
mid-September and lasts through May. 

Typical Norwegian terrain is said to 
be the undulating forest country as 
found in Nordmarka, but this is to for- 


get the vast Hardanger Plateau, with its 
glacial fields and escarpments, the en- 
tire range of the Jotunheimen Moun- 
the Rondane the 
Sunnnigre “Alps” and a score of others. 
There is, in fact, no such thing as 
“typical Norwegian terrain” for the 
whole country offers every type from the 
forest trail to the plateau and the ex- 
hilarating peak or glacial field. 

All hotels have ski au- 
thorized by the Norwegian Ski School. 
‘These instructors, too, will arrange for 
the visiting skiers to take the various 
Norwegian ski tests, which entitle the 
successful candidate to wear the color- 
ful Norwegian Ski Badge, first, second, 
and third class. 

Railroad and bus facilities are ample 
in Norway and rates extremely reason- 
able at the first and second class tour- 
ist hotels and the third-class boarding 
houses, pensions, and tourist huts. Costs 
range from $3 to $5, including food 
and board, per day at the best hotels; 
while two dollars will get you a room 


tains, Mountains, 


instructors 
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and food at the third-class pensions 
A ten per cent service charge takes care 
of tips, etc. 

‘Too much credit cannot be given to 
Foreningen til Ski-Idrettens Fremme, 
(“The Society for the Furtherance of Ski 
ing,”) which was founded in 1883, for 
its wonderful work behind the vast 
organization of controlled skiing in Nor 
way. Consisting of close to 50,000 mem 
bers, of all ages, the Ski-Foreningen is 
the most popular of all recreational 
bodies in Norway. 


It has many important duties, such as 
preparing and maintaining trails, cut 
ting new trails, supplying free equip 


Frank Elkins is 


author 


one 


of 


of 


NOT TOO 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


imerica’s outstanding writers on sport 
Ihe Complete Ski Guide and other books 
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ment to children, maintaining overnight 
touring huts, and sponsoring the world 
famous ski museum at Frognerseteren. 
Other jobs performed by this tireless 
and tradition-steeped body include on 
ganizing Eastern spring ski tours to th« 
mountains for school children for a ten- 
day vacational period; giving free in 
structions children in Oslo 
park and running ski busses for boys 
and girls to Nordmarka; and conduct 
ing the greatest competitions of thei 
kind, the Holmenkollen, which belongs 
to Norway like Derby Day to England, 
the Grand Prix to Paris and the World 
Series to the United States 


to school 


He is the 


YOUNG! 
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THE BRISSONS 


A DANISH 


BY INEZ LIND 


ANISH-BORN Carl Brisson is known 
international singing star,” 

and he has indeed every right to 
that title. A performer who wins ac 
claim both in the U.S. 
something of a rarity, and such is Carl 
He is one of America’s greatest 


asan“ 


and abroad is 


Brisson. 
showmen and has always proven a suc 
cess wherever he has appeared. 
Brisson’s entire life has been one of 
and his success he 
shared with his wife, Cleo. 
started in a community 
The traveled 
the neighborhood 
large 


achievement, has 
The romance 
Co 


around 


cradle in 
penhagen. cradle 
among the many 
sometimes, as 


and the 


and 
with the 


families, was 


the cas¢ Petersens 


TROUBADOUR 


Jorgensens, it was needed by two homes 
at the 
the cradle, 


Carl and Cleo shared 
shared work, 


same time 
and they have 
play, and success ever since. 

Carl grew up to be a fine-looking lad. 
Gifted with a magnificent physique, he 
first turned to prize-fighting as a mrans 
of making a career, and won the Euro 
Amateur 
under the 


pean Boxing Championship 
name of Carl Petersen. In 
Carl and Cleo had ma 


ried, and Cleo did not want her young 


the meantime, 


husband to remain in the boxing ring. 


Cleo had gotten a start in the theater, 


and it was natural for Carl, with his 


outstanding voice and pleasing person 


ality, also to go on the stage. He began 
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CARL BRISSON, THE DEBONAIRE BALLADEER 


first big hit in Stock- 


He made his 
always have a soft 


a singing and dancing act with Cleo’s 
holm, and he will 
spot in his heart fon Sweden. In Copen 


hagen, their son Freddie was born, and 
important de 


sister Tillie, but it was not until later, 
when he was on his own, that audience 


unanimous in then 
an 


Cleo had to make 


and critics were 
praise of Carl Brisson 
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cision. She dec ided wisely, for she chose 
to forget her own career and concen 
trate on that of her husband. 

The 


don is now an old story. His 2,000 per 


success of Carl Brisson in Lon 


formances as the dashing Prince Danilo 
in The Merry 
equalled in the history of the London 


Widow have never been 
theater. All of Europe was now clamor 
Car] What 
means than the motion pictures? Two 
Hearts in Waltz 
and it was this picture that eventually 
brought him to Hollywood. Other pic 
tures followed. } 


ing to see Brisson. better 


Time was selected, 


Then came the war, and everything 
was changed. Carl was booked for Aus 
tralia, but on reaching New York, Cleo 
taken The weary weeks 
passed into weary months, and Cleo did 
not improve. Funds were getting low, 
and Carl did not know what to do. He 
had no money, but plenty of talent. 
Suddenly he decided to accept an offer 
to sing in a supper club. He told Cleo 
about 
him. 

The 
back top hat, 
gardenia, plus the songs that he had 


was very ill. 


the offer, and she encouraged 


old 
to life. 


Stockholm 
lails, white tie, 


routine came 


made famous in his Hollywood pictures 
served him well. “A Litthe White Gai 
denia,” “Cocktails for Two,” “I Kiss 
Hand, Madame,” “Double Mar 
and “The Bee Polka” 
the hits—and still that 
matter. 


Your 
tint,” Barrel 
were are, for 

Thus began one of the most fabulous 
one-man shows in America, touring the 
smart cafés, hotels, and supper clubs. 
lo see him perform is to see a super 
showman at work. Wending his way 


the tables 


among and 


shaking hands 


Ine 


with friends and strangers are his meth 


ods of making people feel at home 


Perched in a boyish fashion on the back 
of a chair or on the top of the piano, he 


' 
sings his songs, and 


there are always 


innumerable encores to deafening ap 


plause 
srisson’'s ability 


adoration of an 


unique to capture 


audience is at 
qualities 


the 


tributed to s¢ veral 


talent, 
personality, good looks, a very fine voice 
(it secms to lmiprove with age), and a 
sophisticated charm, plus a kind of 
magic that wins for him new admirers 
with every performance. 

Cleo Brisson always occupies a ring 
side table with friends and appears as 
enthusiastic as the first time she heard 
alte) had very 
ill. She attends to all bookings, sees 
press representatives, orders his meals, 
makes him rest, goes walking with him 
five 


him sing she been so 


day—their daily constitu 


She is jealous of all the 
women who adore Carl; she is flattered. 


miles a 
tional not 
She even answers his fan mail 
nearly all. 

Freddie Brisson is married to 
Rosalind Russell and is now a 


Hollywood producer. He also recently 
made his 


that is, 


the 
actress 


bow on Broadway as a co 


producer of the musical comedy The 
Pajama Game. 

Carl and Cleo Brisson have traveled 
in every country in Europe and all over 
the United States. They have had very 
little opportunity to enjoy their pent 
house on top of a hotel near Central 
Park in New York, nor their little house 
in Hollywood. But the 
rather spread happiness than enjoy the 
comforts of home. 


srissons would 


Lind is a free-lance writer who has written extensively 


about Scandinavian-American pe rsonalities 
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4 SHORT 


BY VILHELM 


Translated from the 


HE old village that lay in the 


remotest corner of the parish, 
twenty miles from a railroad, had 


The 


to 


long been forgotten by progress 


farmers harnessed pairs of oxen 
wooden harrows and tilled the soil as 
father and grandfather had done; they 
laid steel under calving cows and left 
and 


know! 


grain for the barn brownic per 


formed heathen rites without 
edge of their origin. They paid no at 
tention to the world outside; they lived 
their they 


along well. The vegetable mould of the 


self-sufficiency, and got 


tilled field was deep between the stones 


and gave good harvests; fine timber 
grew in the outlying lands, and the tim 
ber was dear and in demand. Thus the 


farmers in the old village became rather 


prosperous and had money saved up be 
fore they finally left the world and the 
bankbooks. 

Then progress began to find its way 
No new 


even to these estates. railway 
was built, but the old main highway 
when motor vehicles 
And one day a bus 


line was opened: hereafter the farmer 


blossomed anew 


found it convenient. 


had only to go beyond the corner of 
and get the 
when he wanted to go to town. 


his house on “carriage”’ 

And he was perfectly willing to go 
to town if only he had time. The vil 
lage younger set was even more willing 
The juveniles rode around and saw 
other regions and other people and 


Now the 
old people learned the truth: “This 


came home with new fancies 


town is behind the times. This isn’t the 
way it is in other places. There's a lot 
here that has to be changed.” 
With that the new era had come 
And gradually there came a new gen 


STORY 


MOBERG 


Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


eration of peasants who adopted new 


manners and customs. They obtained 
horses and raised no more oxen, they 
never laid steel under any calving cow 
to protect her against bewitchment, and 
when they threshed, they left no grain 
for the that lived the 


barn They got along well any 


brownie undet 
floor. 
yes, if the truth is to be told, they 


better than the old 


Way 


got along even 
farmers. 
The the 


Vasterang, fifty acres of open rich soil, 


biggest farm in village, 


was bought by a man outside the parish 
He 


man, who had been around and 


Lonnberg was his name. was an 
olde: 
traveled a good deal and gone abroad 
and earned lots of money during his 
life, and now he was going to settle 
down peacefully in the homeland and 
run a farm. He came to the village with 
the newfangled ideas long before any 
one else. They proved to be excellent 
and useful things that saved time and 
lightened work. 


bit enviously: 


The neighbors said a 


“Oh, well, it’s easy enough for Lénn 
berg, he’s so rich!” 

But it was evident too that Lénnberg 
kind man, with 
good will to all, and there was nobody 


was a generous and 
in the village who wished him ill. 

\t Vastering there were three wells, 
but in dry summers all three went dry, 
and one had to transport water from a 
spring in the forest. After just one dry 
summer Lénnberg had had enough of 
carting water: there was to be a new 
well here. Here they would drill, drill 
deep, drill with a diamond. After that 
the the 


come to an end. 


water on estate would never 


And the neighbors who followed all 
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Lénnberg’s doings pondered over this: 
A well bored diamond! Dia 
mond? That sounds elegant. Perhaps a 
little too elegant to be good. 

The village elder—the last one left 
of the old race of peasants—offered to 
go out with a divining-rod and choose 
the well for Lénnberg. But he declined: 
there was no need of a divining-rod. 
Water you could get anywhere. If you 
only bored deep enough. 


with a 


There was no one in the village who 
believed that! To get water you had to 
have a divining-rod; that was something 
as certain as bedrock. And the neigh 
bors began to wonder if the new owner 
of Vasterang was a real farmer. 

But Lénnberg had a drilling-machine 
sent to the estate and began to drill on 
a hillock behind the The 
village elder said: 

“The water he gets there I'll drink 
with my own mouth!” 


outhouses. 


They bored for fourteen days: twenty 
five meters. They bored another week: 


forty meters. But not a drop of water 
yet. And the neighbors figured: it would 
cost thirty-five crowns a meter to drill 
with a diamond. Thirty-five times forty 
—how much did that make? That was 


money! But what did that matter to 
one who was rich, like this Lénnberg. 

Just the same—it was certainly a 
shame to throw away thousands of 
crowns boring a hole deep down in the 
ground. And the village elder said 
flatly that Lénnberg at Viastering was 
mentally deranged. 

Still—he was a kind and goodhearted 
person; that was the general opinion. 

But one evening a rumor spread in 
the village: Lénnberg had found water. 
One after the other came to the place 
to look. Sure enough—there water ran 
out of a pipe sticking out of the ground. 
Alongside stood Lénnberg with a pail 
which he kept filling and emptying: it 
was forty-eight meters down in the earth 
now, and they had reached their goal. 


WASH-HOUSE 


The flow was seven hundred liters of 
water an hour. He had been standing 
and with the pail 


checked on it the whole evening. 


measuring and 
And 
seven hundred liters an hour was plenty 
for the whole estate. 

The neighbors stood there silent and 
respectful and watched the water run 
incessantly, incessantly, without inter 
And the village elder was a 
little abashed at first. But then he said: 


“It'll soon stop running, you'll see. 


ruption. 


Fomorrow morning it will be all gone.” 

And many of the others thought the 
same: It will soon stop. We'll see to 
morrow morning. 

Early next morning LOnnberg was 
out with the pail, checking. It ran as 
before, about seven hundred liters an 
hour. A few of the neighbors came curi 
ously and looked, and someone said: 

“It will stop, all right. It can’t keep 
on running like that, eternally.” 

But it ran the next day, too, and the 
next day and the next. Seven hundred 
liters an hour. 

“That will be plenty,” said Lénnberg. 

And soon nobody came to look any 
more. The village elder spoke no more 
of the diamond-drilled well at Vaste 
ring and made no attempt to drink 
from the water it gave. 

It looked as though Lénnberg had got 
a well that would last to eternity. And 
now he was going to build a wash-house 
at Vasterang, and it was to be a splen 
did, real the first with 
water-pipes in the old village. 

“Well, well, that too,” said the neigh 


wash-house, 


bors. “Well, it’s easy enough for any- 
one that’s rich.” 

To build a wash-house with self-run 
ning water was no moment’s whim with 
Lonnberg: it was a_ long-cherished 
thought which concerned him deeply. 


This 


thing purely personal, whose origin lay 


idea of a wash-house was some 


far back in time—deep down in the 
past, away down in his childhood 
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Lénnberg’s mother had been a poor 
widow in a crofter’s cottage. She sup 
ported herself and her little boy by 
going around washing for the farmers. 
She went to all the estates and washed, 
she stood at all wells, beating the heavy 
linen. She went about that way all the 
year through, she stood outdoors in 
rain and storm, washing. She hoisted 
water, she carried water in heavy pails; 
in snow, in ice and rain, in all weathers 
and in all seasons she carried water. She 
stood washing year after year under 
God's open sky. And her back turned 
crooked under the strain of the pails, 
and her arms and legs swelled and be 
gan to ache. Lonnberg would never for 
get the sight of his mother when she 
came home to her boy in the small cot 
tage on winter evenings after a wash 
day up at the village: her skirt crackled 
around her, stiff and icy cold, first soak 
ing wet, then frozen through. Around 
the hem of her stiff skirt there 
small, white, glittering bits of ice, 
a wreath of 


were 
like 
pearls, the kind of wreath 
one put on graves. And his mother in 
the stiff icy skirt dropped down on a 


chair and a few words were pressed 


her mouth with a 
legs! My hands!” 
He did not forget that. 
And so she 


wind, summet 


from 


moan: “My 


out in rain and 
and winter, and stood 
washing at all the wells of the village. 
Till the ache got a real hold on her 
joints and limbs and she could walk no 
more. Till she sat one day as a cripple 
and came to the poorhouse. 

Then her son was seized with hate 
for all the wells where his mother had 
stood washing, for all the water pails 
she had dragged around, for all the 
farms where his mother had gathered 
the rheumatic pains in her body which 
had finally made her a cripple. He be 
came convinced that there was much 
evil in the world that man _ himself 
could remove. If he only made up his 


went 
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mind to it. He pondered and believed 
this too: People became bitter and hard 
because they 
If their lot here on earth, 
they would be improved too in thei 
disposition and intentions. He would 
certainly fight against this sort of misery 
that could be abolished. For his part he 
would make it his purpose. 


had such a toilsome life. 
were better 


On his estate no women would now 
have to sacrifice life and health because 
of water-buckets, because of washing. 
He would build a wash-house where the 
water came running in of its own ac 
cord. On his estate no one would rub 
a wash-board under the open sky, in 
storm and snow and rain and gale; on 
his the wash-kettle would be 
heated under a tight roof, in a warm 
room. 


estate 


One Sunday afternoon the neighbors 
and the people of the estate were gath 
ered for a coffee-fest at Vasterang. The 
wash-house was finished and was to be 
inspected. Alfrida and Rebecka, two 
elderly widows of crofters on the farm, 
were also invited by Lénnberg. The two 
old her 


cottage and each had a cow which w 


women each lived in 


owr 
allowed to pasture among Lénnberg s 
cattle; it was like a pension for them 
left by the deceased crofters—the men 
who had done so many days’ work on 
the Alfrida and Rebecka still 
helped with lighter chores, and they 
were counted among the people of the 
estate. Lonnberg intended to look after 
them as long as they lived; they would 
not need to reach the poorhouse or the 
old people's home as it now was called. 
His mother’s dying in that place he had 


estate. 


felt all his life as a humiliation and a 
shame. 

Alfrida and Rebecka came along and 
drank after that all the 
guests went out to view the new wash- 


coffee, and 
house. Lénnberg went around proudly 
exhibiting. He had certainly not spared 
any expense when it came to this build- 
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ing. Everything was to be first class. And 
now he was rather satisfied himself with 
the finished work. He really wondered 
how many farms there were in the land 
of Sweden where to date there had been 
equipped a wash-house like his. No im 
provement on the gard had been so im 
portant to him as this one. 

Why, he had built the wash-house for 
his mother, the wash-woman, to the 
memory of her. He only wished that she 
could have seen it. 

The neighbors looked and consid 
ered, and they even forgot their envy. 
Here was installed an enormous kettle, 
holding probably a hundred liters 
honestly, here you could do a big wash 
indoors! And here there was even a box 
for the firewood—think of it! And then 
the partition—basin, Lonnberg called 
it—where you put the clothes to soak. 
Here the water ran out of a faucet, and 
‘way down at one end there was a 
plug in a hole, and when you wanted 
to let the water out again, you took out 
the plug and the water ran out through 
the floor. Those really fancy 
things, the neighbors said. It was as 
fine as in church. This has cost money 
But Loénnberg is rich, of course. 

Nobody had eve1 
house before. 

Alfrida and Rebecka, the two croft 
ers’ widows, stared more wide-eyed than 
anyone else. They were, to be sure, of 
the older generation, and neither of 
them had even seen a water-pipe before. 


were 


seen such a wash 


Alfrida, who was the more courage 
ous, said: 

“Is it all right to try the thingama 
jig?” 

“Go ahead and turn on the faucet,” 
said Lénnberg. “Turn it to the left!” 

The old woman turned the faucet to 
the left, the water flowed. She turned it 
a bit more, it gushed forth. She turned 
it to the right again, and it stopped 
running. It was like a miracle. You 
moved your fist a little, and the water 


came. It ran as long as you wanted. And 
when you didn’t want any more water, 
you moved your hand a little again! It 
was as simple as could be. But it was a 
miracle, that’s just what it was, said old 
Alfrida. 

Then Rebecka had to come forward 
too and turn the faucet and see if she 
could get water as long as she wished. 
And she succeeded too, just like Al 
frida. The filled the 
basin. The electric pump which drove 
it up 


water ran and 


from underground, 


and 


forty-eight 


meters, endlessly, all 


went went 
by itself. 

Phat was different from hoisting a 
liters at a with your 


few time, 


hands, 

into a pail 

Alfrida reverently. 

“Imagine a body having a chance to 

wash her dirty clothes in that tub!” 
“Alfrida and Rebecka, you can use 

the 


Lonnberg. 


“Imagine!” said 


wash-house too, of course,” said 

“Do you mean it, LOnnberg? Really, 
in earnest?” 

“Of course. The wash-house was built 
for the gard people, and you both be 
long to the gard people.” 

The two crofters’ widows looked first 
at each looked at 


stood all 


other, then they 


Lonnbere’s neighbors who 
assumed new 
self-respect, something of new dignity 
in thei The owner of 


Vasterang had clarified their position: 


around the basin. They 


exp! ession. 


they were more than his neighbors, who 
were not allowed to enter in and make 
use of this new miracle. The wash-house 
was for the people of the estate, and 
Alfrida and Rebecka counted 
among the people of the estate. The old 


women were so overcome by 


were 


their po 
sition—elevated over that of all their 
that did not collect 
their wits to thank Lénnberg. 


neighbors they 


So the new building of the gdrd was 


dedicated, and Loénnberg had cele- 


brated a new triumph before admiring 
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villagers. But he went about remembe1 
ing the winter evenings of his child 
hood, when his mother came home in 
a stiff-frozen skirt from her day’s work 
And he grieved that no such wash-house 
as his stood ready at that time 

The water from the diamond-drilled, 
forty-eight meter well at Vasterang ran 
and ran and never gave out, and in the 
farm wash-house the women now washed 
clothes with vim and joy and pride. 
What fuss was there with a big washing 
now? You could start in the worst storm 

why, you stood sheltered within walls, 
under a roof! into 
No, 


and 


And the water came 
the house any moment you called it 
this was no trouble. And Alfrida 
Rebecka came with their washing and 
got it clean. The crofters’ widows were 
prouder over the wash-house than any 
one: it was built for the people of the 
estate, and they belonged to the people 
of the estate. It was their wash-house 
too, in a manner of speaking! 
Lénnberg’s neighbor 
R6nn-Stina, widow of the village smith 
and district soldier Rénn. She did not 
live on the lands of the estate, but only 


a few hundred meters away. 


nearest was 


Chere she 
lived a quiet and lonely life and was 
not at all the sort of person who crowds 
in on a neighbor. 

But one little R6nn-Stina 
to the great farmer-proprietor Lonnberg 
with a request. She took a bold step, so 


day cam 


bold that she herself was surprised at it 


she asked permission to borrow the 
splendid new wash-house on the estat 

Lonnberg looked 
Rénn-Stina. She 
woman, with a 


searchingly at 
was a frail littl 


back. Her 


fingers crooked and 


bent hands 
were swollen, her 
ill-used, and she limped quite notice 
ably when she walked. He thought 
has carried many heavy water pails in 


her day. 


she 


Lénnberg had not noticed R6nn-Stina 
as much Now 
to ask for loan of 


before. when she came 


the wash-house, she 
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reminded him of his mother. 
bent back. His 


mother had also had swollen red hands. 


somehow 
Perhaps it was her 
He said: 
“Wash as 


when my 


wish, Stina, 
Just let 


much as you 


free! 
us know a bit in advance!” 


wash-house is 


Rénn-Stina curtsied several times and 
And Loénn 
berg felt happy that he could do her this 
a little 
wear and tear of washing. 


thanked him most humbly. 


relief in the 
This old body 


had carried enough water and endured 


favor and offer het 


enough toil in its life. Yes, it was good 
to be able to help a woman like R6nn 
Stina—quite aside from the fact that 
she resembled his mothe 

His artesian well and his wash-house 


had 


and proved us¢ ful. 


already lightened people’s work 
One evening some weeks later Lénn 
berg had leaned back on the sofa a bit 
after eating, when he heard steps in the 
hall 
there 


entrance there discreet 


knock, 


company 


was a 
was whispering it was 
He called out a bit crossly 

you were seldom left in peace—a “Come 


in. [wo striding in 


Alfrida 


persons camic 
slowly. It was two old women, 
and Rebecka. 

Lénnberg offered his guests each a 
chair, surprised at this visit. What had 
happened now, for goodness’ sake? The 
two crofters’ widows never bothered 
Now of 


course some great annoyance had come 
their 


him without good reason. 


way, whatever it might be. 
The old women finally sat down on 
the chairs after being urged two o1 
three times. It seemed as though they 
were deeply offended about something 
But now an expression of clenched de 
termination gradually crept over thei 
wrinkled faces. It was as though they 
and 


the 


had pulled themselves together 
made an irrevocable decision that 
offense should be 


“What's the 


“ ashed away. 


matter?” wondered 
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“Is there a hole in 
cottage roofs? Or what is it?” 
"Tain't the cottage roofs,” said Al 
frida slowly and heavily. 
“Well then, what is the matter?” 
Alfrida and Rebecka looked at each 
other, nudged each other and looked at 
hey 


Lonnberg. youl 


each other again. both evidently 
wished the other one would begin. But 
neither of them wanted to start. 
“Let’s get down to business!”’ urged 
the owner of Vastering. 
And 
rageous of the two, had to begin. 
“You 
longed to the people of the estate 
“Certainly. What of it?” 


“Well, the people of the estate, I 


Alfrida, who was the more cou 


said, Loénnberg, that we be 


suppose, have a few more rights her¢ 
than the others who are outside?” 

“Of course. What of it?” 

“Do you say we have more rights than 
the others?” 

“Ye-es,” 

“Is that so?” 

“Well 

\lfrida pursed up her lips, but then 
she made a definite resolve 


go on. 


now the 


offense was to be washed away all at 
once, 

“Well, you see, then we figure as how 
the 
house.” 


“What did you say?” 


others shouldn’t use our wash 


“IT said: We figure that no others but 
the people of the estate should be al 
lowed to use the wash-house. If we are 
considered to be their betters.”’ 

“That’s just it!” Rebecka 
eagerly. ““That’s what we both think.” 


nodded 


“And we came here to tell you so.”’ 
“The wash-house?” 


“Yes, you see, we saw RO6nn-Stina. 


She washed here the other day, you 


sec 
old 
women, he stared fixedly, he stared and 


Lonnberg stared at the two 


There sat old Alfrida and she 
the Rénn 


was silent. 


talked of wash-house and 


WASH-HOUSE 
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old Rebecka 


she chimed in and agreed. 


Stina, and there sat and 


Lonnberg would soon be sixty years 
old, he He had 
lived at least three quarters of his life, 
he had 


several 


was a rather old man. 
traveled in 
had 


people ol many kinds, good people and 


been around and 


countries, and he met 
bad people; he had in his day a good 
deal of experience, both good and 
bad. had life in 


many situations. But 


He surely to endure 


now he sat silent 


for several minutes and just stared 


Here he had met with something he did 
did 


person 


not grasp. He not understand the 


had an 
did. 


reason 


women. Every always 


understandable reason for what he 


sut he did not understand the 


ing of these women. 
Finally he said slowly: 
“What do you really 
“R6nn-Stina 


rard pt ople,” said 


this?” 
the 


mean by 
doesn't belong to 
Alfrida, 
the 
“Rénn-Stina has no business in 
think, 
can't 


and het 


trembled with mortification 


she felt 


voice 


our wash-house. That's what we 


and we must say it. Because we 


stand her using the wash-house.” 
“Does it cost you anything? How does 
it trouble you?” 


“Tt doesn’t trouble us in that way, 


but we who are gdrd people want to 


stand on our rights. The others have 


no business here.” 
“You're anything for 
Rénn-Stina 


want yourselves, in my laundry 


not paying 
And you can wash all you 
What 
more can you demand?” 

‘But you said we 


think 


are gard people, 


and we that we as gard peo 
ple 

No, it was useless to question Alfrida 
and Rebecka. They had no intelligible 
had had 


little penny apiece every 


reasons to state. If they only 


to pay on 


time the neighbor woman used the 


wash-house, he would have understood 


them. For he knew of such stingy claims 
But 


lor justice among people this re 
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quest of the old women was incompre 
hensible. 

Hence it could be nothing but jeal 
ousy—and a 
measure. 

‘Two 
who, if one 


jealousy of terrifying 


old, worn-out women, 
judged rationally, would 
soon be laid away in their graves, be 
grudged a third one a bit of relief for 
her crippled limbs. They enjoyed this 
relief themselves, but others should not 
have this boon 


poo! , 


although it cost them 
nothing! 
Throughout his life Lénnberg had 
tried his utmost to credit all people 
with good intentions. But a devil of 
jealousy of a magnitude hitherto un 
known to the farmer of Vasteraing had 
dug his claws deep down into the souls 
of these old women, That must be 


case, 


the 


“Now, see here,” began Lénnberg, “I 
really think you ought to be ashamed 
What good does it do you two if an 
other woman has to have a hard time?” 

“But live on the 
estate, and you said yourself the wash 
house was only for 


when she doesn't 


the estate. 
Lénnberg of Vasteraing lost his tem 
per occasionally, at very rare intervals 
Now this thing occurred, which hap 
pened so infrequently 
“It’s my wash-house! I'll decide my 


Vilhelm 
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self who is going to use it! And you can 
go to the deuce! Both of you! Go to 
helsike\”’ 

Alfrida and Rebecka were soon out ol 
the room. From the vestibule Alfrida’s 
voice reached Lénnberg: 

“Well, as I say: I won't set my foot 
in the wash-house again if one after the 
other is coming here. 

A few days later Lénnberg was walk 
Then he saw 


ing across the grounds. 


Alfrida, the 
at her old well, beating her washing and 


crofter’s widow, standing 


drawing up water. She was washing out 


doors again at the well as she had done 
in the old days, as she had done through 
all the years. And she stood with hei 
back turned to the and 
wash-house—if this was meant 


new modern 
to be a 
if it was only chance; 
but she was turning her back on the 


wash-house. 


demonstration o1 


Lénnberg stopped short and 


pon 
dered a bit. Yes, once he had believed: 
Human beings became so hard and evil 


because they 


overworked; if 
they could have a little easier and less 


toilsome life, their hearts would soften 


were $0 


and their disposition and intentions 
would be changed. 

So he had thought. But he 
longer entirely certain that his thinking 
had been right. 


was no 


His two most recent 


novels to be published in English are “The Emigrants” and 
“Unto a Good Land.” 
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some of them in color 
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Solheim, Svale. Norsk 
stituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning 
Ser. B: 47.) Aschehoug. 708 pp. Ill. Price 
paper, $11.25 bound 

In 1942 Anders Sandvig, the 
Open Air Museum, published his book Seter 
seterstell, The present work completes 
the picture of the system of summer farms, pc 
culiar to mountainous countries 

Thesen, Roly. Diktaren og bygda. Hit og 
arv. Aschehoug. 288 pp. 8 plates. Price $3.75 
paper, $5.25 bound 

The biographer of the poets Duun and Gar 
borg presents here the first of three studies 
concerning the poet and his native soil. This 
volume deals with this relationship in its psy 
chological and historical significance, as a 
source of inspiration and cultural tradition 

Tybring, Fred, Den norske kirke og 
sten gjennom tidene. En oversikt og en vurder 
ing. Gyldendal. 166 pp. 8 plates. IL Price 
35-75 paper, 

The author, a former pastor, is a champion 
of ecclesiastical art. He tells the 
church and inspirer of artists, 
through periods of both prosperity and decay 


rhe printing and paper 


norsk glass 


Kunstin 


Oslo og 


production 


s@tertradisjon (In 


$5.00 


founder of the 


liv og 


hun 


$6.75 bound 


story of the 
as employer 


FICTION 


Brekke, Paal. Og hhekken vokste khje mpehoy 
Aschehoug. 275 pp. Price 
bound, 

The “hedge” of the 
by means of 
the world around us 
pathy lies asleep 


$3.25, paper, $4.25 


title means the barrier 


which we isolate ourselves from 
which 


A murder arouses the leading 


and inside sym 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


and 
The necessity 


character of the novel to self-reflection 
kindles a feeling of responsibility 
to fight the potential within our 
selves is the lesson of this fine novel 

Elster, Torolf. Alouvnen. Noveller 
177 pp. Price $3.00 

These short with a sense of 
humor, caprice, and elements of surprise, 

Holt. Kare. Hevnen horer meg til. Gylden 
dal. 229 pp. Price $3.00 paper, $3.50 bound. 

An exciting tale about a man from the re 
sistance movement of the last war who attempts 
to revenge himself on a political opponent be 
lieved to be responsible for the death of the 
woman he loved 

Nedreaas, Torborg. S/oppesied 
175 pp. Price $3.00 bound 

Well-written and carefully arranged stories 
about people in everyday life The sensitive 
and tender descriptions tinge even trifles with 
poetry 

Rasmussen, Egil. Sonjas hjerte. Aschehoug 
210 pp. Price $2.70 paper, $3.25 bound 

The story of a marriage in which he is the 
weaker and more sensitive partner and she the 
stronger nature. Their conflict disturbs the 
mental balance of the husband and creates a 
state of mind in which dreams and reality are 
interwoven 

Viker, Ola. Gyldendal. 222 pp 


Price $2.60 paper, $3.25 bound 


murderer 
iden 


stories are told 


Aschehoug 


Manemyra 


This story is happily free from gloomy events 
Joyful fantasy 
playful buoyancy abound throughout 


and depressing problems and 


POETRY 

Bjidrneboe, Jens. 
pp. Price $1.80 

The verses of this poet of the younger gen 

eration are beautifully and 

intellectual 


friadne 


Aschehoug. 59 


chiseled have an 


content 


Erling Gronland of the Uni 


in Oslo 


Compiled by 
versity Library 


SWEDEN 


om Sdder 


GENERAL 


Nils. Stockholms historia 
Vol, I. Norstedt. 571 pp. 1 
$16.25 paper, $19.65 bound 

This first volume of the history of Stock 
holm appeared in conjunction with the cel 
bration of the capital's jooth anniversary 
Scholarly knowledge, critical research, and 
elegant style have combined to make this work 
a worthy monument 

Several other books on Stockholm were pub 
lished in 1953 with English text: Ask 
lund, Erik, Se stad. Raben och Sjégren 
Tidningen Vi. 150 pp. TIL. Price $9.25 paper 
$5.00 bound. Fogelstrém, Per Anders. En bok 


fore 


Price 


Ahnlund, 
Gustav Vasa 


some 


rin 


jonnier. 154 pp. HL Price $4.75 
Gullers, Karl Werner & Stieg Trenter. 
Norstedt 95 PP Ill. Price $5.00 
paper, $6.40 bound 


Bengtsson, 
son jag 


bound 
Gamla stan 
lustgdrd 
Price $3.25 


Frans Gunnar. Den 
Norstedt. 202 PP 
paper, $4.10 bound 

The story of the early life in the 
province of Skane, up to the age of nine, is 
told in a very way. He paints a 
vivid picture of a number of unusual and inter 
esting characters that peopled his world on the 
farm and in the villages nearby. F. G. Bengts 
son's most popular book, Rdde Orm, has re 
cently been translated into English (The Long 
Ships, Collins, 1954 This book 


minns 
author's 


entertaining 


15 shillings) 





BOOKS FOR 


might serve as an introduction to this learned 
and yet readable writer's production. 

Bergman, Bo. Liv och ldsning. Bonnier. 
244 pp. Price $5.00 bound. 

Ihe author (b. 1869), a fine critic and poet, 
tells with wisdom and humor about his growth, 
his travels, and his work as a post office em 
ployee and as a literary man. 

Bjérck, Staffan, Romanens formvirld. Stu- 
dier i Prosaberdttarens teknik. Natur och kul 
tur. 329 pp. Price $5.00 paper. 

The author, an assistant professor of the 
history of literature at the University of 
Lund, has made a study of the art and tech- 
nique of the novel. His examples are mostly 
taken from Swedish literature, and his scholarly 
work is a valuable key to Swedish prose litera 
ture; hardly any author of distinction is 
omitted. 

Hedin, Sven. Karavan och tarantass. Med 
hdstar genom Asien. Red. av Gésta Montell. 
Bonnier, 286 pp. Ill. Price $8.25 paper, $9.75 
bound. 

Sven Hedin (1865-1952), the great Swedish 
explorer, before he died wrote a book about 
the horses which accompanied him on his vari- 
ous expeditions. The present volume, which 
also tells about his travels, has been published 
posthumously by one of his pupils. It is illus 
trated with Hedin’s own drawings, some of 
which now appear in print for the first time. 

Hylander, Nils. Nordisk kdrlvdxtflora. Vol. 
T. Almqvist och Wiksell. 392 pp. Ill. Price $12.50 
paper, $15.00 bound. 

A scientific volume on the vascular crypto 
gams and phanerogams of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, and the Faroe Is 
lands. A second volume is expected in the near 
future. A standard work in its field, it 
tended both for the specialist 
advanced amateur botanist. 

Hijer, Karl Johan. Svensk socialpolitisk 
historia. Norstedt 466 pp. Price $6.25 
paper, $7.75 bound. 

Published late in 1952, this book was not 
included in the list for the year in The Ameri 
can-Scandinavian Review. The author is a well 
known expert on Swedish social history. His 
book is full of information; being well indexed 
and containing a bibliography, the volume is 
very useful also for reference purposes 

Krantz, Claes, Att resa i Sverige. Wahlstrém 
och Widstrand. 283 pp. Ill. Price $3.25 paper, 
$5.50 bound. 


is in 
and for the 


The reader is taken on a trip all through 
Sweden starting on the south coast of SkAne 
and ending at Treriksréset, the point where 
the borders of Sweden, Norway, and Finland 
meet. The author, a well-informed and pleasant 
guide, has illustrated his book with «drawings 
of his own. 

Lundquist, Birger. Livet i Sverige. Red. 
av Alf Henriksson. Bonnier. 206 pp. Ill. Price 
$6.25 bound 

Birger Lundquist (1910-1952) was for many 
years illustrator for Dagens Nyheter, the big 
Stockholm daily. He was something of a genius 
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in rendering in black and white the every-day 
life around him. This collection of 
ings from Sweden in our time—some of them 
have appeared in his newspaper—has been pub 
lished posthumously and includes text by Alf 
Henriksson, one of his colleagues on the paper 

Meyerson, Ake & Ivar Ohman (Eds.). 
25 nutida svenska tecknare. Folket i bild. (See- 
lig). 125 pp. IIL. Price $2.10 paper, $2.95 bound, 

\ presentation of 25 modern Swedish illus 
trators. It contains biographical data, self-por 
traits, and reproductions of the 
works. (Cf. 50 nutida 
American-Scandinavian 


his draw 


best 
grafiker, The 
195%. P. 302.) 
Frede Schandorf 
fl.) Kooperativa férlaget i disti 
Price $1.60 paper 

A survey of music in the five 
tries covering the last two decades 
liographies and lists of recordings 

Rosenberg, Erik. Fdglar i Sverige 
nitologisk Handbok. Svensk natur 
Price $9.25, bound. 

A valuable field manual 
planned to facilitate the identification and 
study of birds in the woods and in the fields 
Good illustrations in color as well as black and 
white and maps of the habitats of the various 
birds add to its usefulness 

Svensk bokférteckning. (The Swedish na 
tional bibliography.) Arskatalog (Annual vol 
ume). Tidningsaktiebolaget Svensk bokhandel 
272 + 6 pp. Price $9.40 paper 

Edited by the Bibliographical Institute at 
the Royal Library in Stockholm, this bibliog 
raphy lists all books published in Sweden. ‘The 
material is alphabetically with a 
classified section, following the classification 
system used by the Swedish Library 
tion and adopted by all public 
libraries Two other 
mentioned: Svensk tidningsindex 
a newspaper index 


artists’ 
svenska 
Review, 

Ny musik i Norden, Av 
Petersen (m 


Nordic coun 
With bib 


Faltor 
376 pp. Hl 


of Swedish birds, 


arranged 


Associa 
and school 
should be 
Vol. T. (rama), 
published by Biblioteks 
Lund. Price $12.80 paper. Sue nsk tid 
shriftindex. Vol. TI. (1952), a periodicals index, 
also published by Bibliotekstjinst. Price $15.50 
paper 

Svensk idrott 1903-1953, Allhem 
Ill. Price $19.00 paper, $15.50 bound 

A study of the economic, 


new tools 


tyanst, 


588 pp 


historical, and socio 
logical importance of sports and physical train 
ing in Sweden, published in celebration of the 
soth anniversary of Sveriges riksidrottsférbund, 
the Swedish Athletic Federation 

Svenska turistforeningens ortlexikon fér 
eyklister, bilister och ondra turister. 2. 
omarb. uppl. Svenska turistféreningen. 439 pp. 
Price $8.40 bound 

A new 
book for tourists on 
alphabetically arranged, 


this valuable 
Swedish 


edition of 


little hand 


place names, 
Svensson, Georg. Modern svensk bokkonst 
Bokvannerna. 254 pp. Ill. Price $12.40 paper, 
$15.00 bound 
In 1943 the author, a former editor of Bon 
niers Litterdéra Magasin, published an article 
on the history of book production in Sweden 
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THE 


Den svenska boken 50 dr). It has now been 


expanded and revised and is now presented in 
book form with 
in color 


numerous illustrations, some 
Ahlén, Bengt. Svenskt forfattarlexikon 1941 
Bibliografisk handbok till 
litteratur. Rabén och 
523.00 bound in leather 
This volume 


1950 Sveriges mo 


derna Sjogren. 691 pp 
Price 
brings Svenskt fdrfattarlexikon 
1go00-1940, Vols, 1-3 (1942 dat See 
Ihe American-Scandinavian 1946, p 
254.) Somewhat earlier 


up to 
Review 
than the 
includes some 
well as many Finnish writers. It 
provides biographical data, lists works pub 


lished 1941-50, Contains 300 portraits and ref 
erences to some 


wider 
work, this volume 
authors as 


in scope 


1,500 Swe dish 


21000 book revicws 


FICTION 
Ahlin, Lars. Kanelbiten Roman 


275 pp. Price $4.25 paper, $5.25 bound 
A psychological study of a 


liden 


13-year-old girl 
Dhis 


illustration of the 


and her reaction to the grown-up world 
novel may be 
author's 


read as an 
theological views or just as a 


flaws in 


story 
which in 


well told. 
Edqvist, Dagmar. Angela Teresas 
Bonnier, 328 pp. Price $4.40 paper, $+ 
This sequel to Pe nelope 


spite of 


some style is 


very 


giister 
50 bound 
vantar inte 1g! 
is a psychological story about a modern mar 


riage The setting of the first volume was 


Stockholm and a small provincial French town 
while the present one has Franco's Spain for 


its background 
Hertzman-Ericson, Gurli, B/d duett 
stedt, 258 pp. Price $4.00 paper, $5.00 
A fine novel, published shortly 
author's death in 1954. It tells the 
Swedish worker and a 


Nor 
bound 
before the 
love 
Fre nch 


story 


of a woman 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


artist. The time is post-war, the setting Paris, 
Stockholm, and the forests of northern Sweden 
Lidman, Sara. / jdrdalen. Bonnier 
Price $3.25 paper 
This 
ot the newcomers in the 
literary field in 1953. Its setting is the country 


2085 pp 


novel was hailed by the critics as one 


most interesting 
side in one of Sweden's northernmost provinces 
Vasterbotten, The frequent use of dialect words 
may somewhat limit its suitability for Ameri 
can libraries 


Lo-Johansson, 
Sjdlubiografisk 


Ivar. Gdrdfarihandlaren 


berdttelse Bonnier. 329 pp 
Price $4.00 paper bound 
A sequel to Analfabeten (Sec 


Scandinavian 


35-25 
The American 


Review, 1952 p 


POETRY 
Par, Aftonland. Bonnier. 99 
paper, $3.80 bound 

Poems about man and his fate, his longing 
for a God whom he has lost and is forever 
searching in vain. Mild resignation, depth of 
feeling, clear, simple language give these po 
ems great beauty 

Martinson, Harry. Cikada 
153 pp. Price $3.80 paper 

Martinson’'s poetry has lyrical beauty, original 
freshness. and a kind of low-voiced intensity 
His subjcct matter ranges from tender, simple 
drawings of fragrant Swedish 
to visions of inter-planetary 
and atomic explosions 

Vennberg, Karl. |! drduvning. Bonnier 
Price $2.00 paper 

A new volume of verse by one of the leading 
poets of the “nineteen-forties.’ 


Lagerkvist, 
pp Price $2.70 


Dikter. Bonnier 


flowers 
communication 


summer 


75 PP 


Compiled by Kerstin 
viser to the Board of 
of the 


Munck, Library Ad 
Education, Stockholm 


with use annotations in Biblioteksbladet 
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Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
States Ministe1 


Rohde, United 
to Denmark from 1933 
to 1936, died in Copenhagen, July 26, 
at the age of 68. She recently had re 
turned to Denmark to receive a medal 
from King Frederik. 

The medal, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, was given to her at the Royal 
Palace as an expression of Denmark's 
gratitude for the love she always had 
borne for Denmark. Mrs. Rohde, daugh 
ter of the late William Jennings Bryan, 
was the first woman appointed to a 
diplomatic post in the United States 
Foreign Service. A little 
month after President 
office in 1933, he named 
United States Minister to 


more than a 
Roosevelt) took 
her as the 


Denmark 


Dr. Bryn Hovde, the well-known Not 
wegian-American historian and educa 
tor, died on August 10 at the age of 58. 
Dr. Hovde was a graduate of Luthe 
College and the University of lowa; 
following army service during the First 
World War he was appointed professor 
of history and taught in various schools 
and colleges. He was with the U.S. De« 
partment of State during the Second 
World War, and served as President of 
the New School for Social Research in 
New York from 1945 to 1950, at which 
time he resigned to devote himself to 
the field of housing and city planning. 
At the time of his untimely death he 
was Director of the Pittsburgh Planning 
Association. Dr. Hovde forme! 
Phe American-Scandinavian 
Foundation and the author of a much 
admired work on 


was a 
Fellow of 


Scandinavian 
history, The Scandinavian Countries, 
i . 

1720-1565. 


sor ial 


Birger Tinglof, distinguished lawye) 
of Los Angeles, received Knighthood in 
the Royal Swedish Order of Vasa at a 


testimonial dinner in his honor on No 


IN AMERICA 


vembe1 The American-Scandina 


vian Foundation and associated organi 


5 by 
zations. ‘The Review congratulates Sir 
sirger! 

Periodic investigations of the enrol 
ment in Scandinavian courses offered by 
(American institutions of learning have 
thus far 


indicated an 


over-all declin: 


since 1940, and a trend away from sex 
ondary schools and towards institutions 
of higher fearning. If the decline levels 
off and the shift continues towards the 
colleges and universities, the conclusion 
may be reached that Scandinavian stud 
ies are being relinquished by the old 
and thinning emigrant population, and 
are winning acceptance as part and pat 
cel of the 

The investigations are conducted at 
four-yeal 


American cultural heritages 


Prolessor Gdésta 
the University 
of Chicago’s Scandinavian Department, 
and Mr. Hedin 


versity of Chicago Norwegian instruc 


intervals by 
Franzen, Chairman ol 


Bronner, former Uni 
tor now residing in Iceland. Question 
naires are sent to universities, colleges 
and high schools known to have offered 
Scandinavian courses or believed to 
have been planning them, and the re 
sults published in a series of reports 
in Scandinavian Studies, the quarterly 
journal of the Society for the Advance 
ment of Scandinavian Study 

The third investigation of the seri¢s 
is to be launched about February 1955, 
and the results will be published in the 
November 1955 Scandinavian 
Studies. The American-Scandinavian Re 


issue of 


view hop s then to prese nt a brief sum 
mary of the findings. 


Ameri 


and the 


Phe Chicago Chapter of The 
can-Scandinavian 
Chicago Natural 
October 


Foundation 


History Museum in 


and early November co-spon 


sored a series of five lectures offered by 
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the University of Chicago. Four of the 
lectures, dealing with the Polar regions, 
were given by Peter Freuchen, Captain 
Finn Ronne, Mr. Valter Schytt, and 
Colonel Bernt Balchen. The fifth lec 
ture of the series, on the Viking voyages 
to America, was delivered by Protessor 
Finar Haugen. 

Ihe Wenner-Gren Foundation fo 
Anthropological Research has issued an 
report for 1953. Thirty-six 
grants were awarded to scholars in sev- 
enteen outside the United 
States. Scholars in the United States re 
ceiving grants represented twenty-three 
universities, colleges, and muscums in 
fourteen I hese 
totalled $160,126.87. The total assets of 
the Foundation are $3,110,362.44. 


HH pressive 


countries 


states. appropriations 


who, 


Br 5. A 
for the 


Aasgaard, aged 78, 


past twenty-nine years, has 
been presiding bishop of the Evangeli 
cal (Norwegian) Lutheran Church ol 
America, retired this autumn. His suc 
is Dr. Fredrik A. Schotz, aged 
53, formerly a high official of the Lu 
World Federation the Na 
tional Lutheran Council. 

Albert Lea, Minnesota, Dr 
Aasgaard became president of the ELC 


in 1925, when the federation was still 


ccssol 


theran and 


Born in 


called the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America. Subsequently, the name was 
changed to its present -form. During 
Dr. Aasgaard’s term, the ELC membe 


ship has been nearly doubled, growing 


from 483,393 to 916,000. In 1945, he was 
awarded the Grand Cross of the Royal 
Norwegian Order of St. Olav. 
Northwestern University, Chicago 
campus, offers a course in Scandinavian 
history conducted by Professor Franklin 
Scott, author of a number of books and 


articles on the Scandinavian countries. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


are illustrated 
with moving pictures and with koda- 
Scott dur- 
ing his repeated visits to Northern Eu 
rope. 


Many of the lectures 


chromes taken by Professor 


North Park College in Chicago last 
summer presented its tenth annual se 
ries of public lectures on Swedish Life 
and Literature. Subjects from the arts 
to dental care were covered. 

Dr. Victor E. 
poet, philosopher, and priest, became 
October 31 literary secretary of the 
Augustana Book Concern in Rock Is 
land, Illinois 1947 
the rector of Gustavus Adolphus Church 
in New York City, where he preached 
both in Swedish and in English. In re 


cent years he has published four vol 


seck, distinguished as 


Since he has been 


umes of his poems and one of prose 
essays. He is a graduate of Augustana 
Seminary and has a master’s degree from 
Yale University and a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree from Boston University. 
His new promotion means a great loss 
to his very active parish in New York. 


Mr. Hokan Bjérnstrém-Steffanson of 
New York paid Sweden a visit last sum- 
mer and inspected his large old estate 
Ruda near Kalmar. He reported his 
forests helds in 


and 


excellent condi 


tion. 


A group of forty singing ministers 
chosen from the Preachers’ Chorus of 
the Swedish Mission Covenant Church 
toured the United States this autumn. 
The Swedish Mission Covenant Church 
was organized in 1878 as an evangelical 
body of They pres- 
ent the largest non-conformist religious 
body in Sweden 


believers. are at 
Ihe Preachers’ Chorus, 
160, founded in 
1908, and makes annual tours in Scan- 
dinavia. 


which numbers was 





THE QUARTERS HiSTORY 


a ON THE First JULY 4 
since 1912 the annual 
celebration of Ameri 

can Independence Day 
in Denmark at Rebild 
Park was interrupted 
by rain before the con- 
clusion of the cere- 

DENMARK 101. But Ambassa 

dor Henrik Kauffmann’s address was 

broadcast the world. There were 
humorous asides in the Ambassador's 
historical speech. Comparing 1776 with 

1954 he said: “In 1776 gentlemen both 

here and in America went around with 

powder in their hair and dressed in 
kneebreeches, silk, and colorful velvet 
materials—now the ladies have monop- 
olized colors, silk, and velvet for thei 
wardrobes, as well as the use of powder. 

Ihe fastest means of transportation on 

land was the yellow mail coach; on sea 


ovel 


it was the large four-master. People had 
then not even begun to dream about 
competing with the birds of the air. A 
have 
garded as the blackest magic of 
devil.” 


been re 
the 


radio would certainly 


the Ambassador said: “Class 


distinction and differences in education 


\gain 


were greater then than they are today, 
but on the other hand, those few whose 
thoughts went beyond the boundaries 
of their country 
tional-minded, and in spite of the fact 
that there was less talk about interna 
tional cooperation and the United Na 
been heard of, 
looked upon themselves 
more as citizens of the world than we 


were more interna 


tions had never those 


few people 
do in 1954.” 
Arthur Krock of The New York 


Times, commenting on the féte, wrote 


that “the bonds between the people of 
the United States and those of Scandi 


navia are close, and not only because 


of the surge of emigrants from thes¢ 
countries to America that began in the 
nineteenth century and has shaped the 
Mid 


The bonds are close b: 


culture and politics of several 
western states. 
cause the emigrants have maintained 
with the 
result of this is the extraordinary an 
nual festival at Rebild, in North Jut 
land, on the Fourth of July. 

“So far as this writer could discover, 
the Inde 


them motherlands, and one 


this Danish celebration on 
pendence Day ol the United States is 
And it 


special link between Denmark and out 


unique abroad. has forged a 
Republic, now also fellow-members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

“The Rebild festival was initiated by 
Danish emigrants to the United States 
who established the celebration in grati 
tude to their adopted, and in love to 
their native, land. ‘This year ,,000 O1 
more Danes, including the Prime Min 
ister, sat on the slopes of the grassy nat 
ural amphitheater and heard speeches 
extolling the significance of the Fourth 
of July. Among these speeches that of 
the American Ambassador to Denmark, 
Robert noteworthy.” 


Coe, was 


Soviet | 


have increased sharply since mid-1953, 


DANISH EXPORTS to the nion 


when the Russians suddenly started buy 
And yet 


the whole trade amounts to less than 5 


ing all the food they could 


per cent of Danish exports. 

Tankers are an especially sensitive 
subject, because the Danes have broken 
off negotiations for a new trade agree 
ment with the Soviets rather than be 
disloyal to their commitments to thei 
Atlantic 
of tankers in any such accord 

The Danes 


their Soviet trade. 


allies not to include the sal 


cager to 


are build up 
The main reason for 
this is their desire to have a bargaining 


counterweight in dealing with the Brit 
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THE UNVEILING OF THil 


The first equestrian statue of King 
unveiled on September 26, the late King’s 
that though he 
Utzon-Frank. The 


flowers, symbolizing rode 
Professor 


royal 


ish. Now that rationing has been lilted 
in England the British want more Dan 
but 


ish butter, bacon, and they 


also want to break thei 


cggs, 


rice contract 
by lowering the cost of imports from 
Denmark. All 


missioners in London and Copenhagen 


last summer trade com 


were bickering about this problem 

Is ANYTHING now “rotten in the 
of Denmark’? ‘The 
fear that there may be something rotten 
in their mounting prosperity, Denmark 


is even building up a reserve of Ameri 
can dollars. The essence of the situation 


state 


Danes themselves 


is that the Danes are consuming about 
2 per cent more than they are produc 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUI 
CHRISTIAN X IN 


Christian 

birthday The 
alone he was not alone The 
picture shows King Frederth 1X exp 


family for 


REVIEW 


OF AING 
COPENHAGEN 


X, at St Plads in 


Aing is fie ding 


inna Copenhagen, wa 


1 bouquet | 
monument is b 


eSsit he thanks of the 


the monument 


ing. In a country that derives from a 


quarter to a third of its national in 


come from foreign trade, this situation 


promptly reflects itself in a running 


down of foreign exchange reserves. 
not tear 
Phe 
now is olten described as one of “over 
full Dhis that 
there is a kind of black market in labor 


with workers jumping frequently from 


The Government does any 


scrious unemployment. situation 


employm« nt.” means 


one job to another and employers pay 


ing secret bonuses and giving other in 
The Gov 
shift of 


workers 
that a 


ducements to then 


ernment knows labor 
from the building industry to industries 


manufacturing for export is possible. It 
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expects such a shift to take place. But 
first some people will have to lose jobs 
in the building industry. 
looks at it, 


That, any way 
one will mean unemploy 
ment for some time. 

GREENLAND is no longer a province 
but part and parcel of the State of Den 
mark. Denmark has earmarked well over 
a million kroner for the 
churches in Greenland during the 


five 


building of 
next 
years. The climate there is rapidly 

and this 
conditions, as it is turning hunters into 


moderating affects economic 
fishermen. 

During the last 150 years the native 
population of Greenland has quadru 
pled, and in the last fifty years it 
doubled. As of Dec. 31, 


24,768, of 


has 
1952, the total 
whom 23, 
The 


ity of the population has been so mixed 


Was given as 360 


were native Greenlanders. major 
with Scandinavian blood since the be 
that 


said to be of the 


ginning of the eighteenth century 
it can no longer be 
Eskimo race. 


The 


Greenland has gradually been replaced 


former natural economy olf 


by a monetary as the cod is being 


world market and the needs 
of the population are being filled, in 


one, 


sold in the 


the main, by imported goods. Previous 


ly, the principal occupation of the peo 


ple had been the hunting of sea mam 
mals, and all their requirements were 
bought by the proceeds of their hunt 
ing 


ARCTIC 
creasing, 


ANIMALS in Greenland are dé 
especially the polar bear, the 
and the wal 


reindeer, the hooded seal, 


rus. The disappearance of the reindee: 
in East Greenland most likely has been 
Rein 


deer cannot subsist without lichen, 


caused by the change in climate. 
and 
lichen cannot without mist and 
precipitation, and the climate in north 


east 


grow 


Greenland seems to have becom«¢ 


drier in the last century 


THE TENTH 
SARY of the 
Republic 


brated on 


ANNIVER 
Icelandic 


was cele 


June 17. 
patriot 


There were 


ceremonies all over 


Iceland with large 


crowds than eve be 


} 
ICELAND fore taking part in 


the festivities on this national holiday. 
In Reykjavik Mr. Olafur hors, the 
Prime Minister, spoke, a 
placed on the statue of Jon Sigurdsson, 
and the Maid of the Mountains again 
her appearance in Parliament 
In the evening there was danc- 


wreath was 


made 
Square. 
ing in the streets. 


IcELAND enjoyed a rather good sum- 
mer in sharp contrast to the rest- of Eu- 
rope. Although two main branches of 
the fishing industry met with great dif- 
ficulties, the rest of the economy was in 
sufficiently good health to create a boom, 
especially in the building industries. 
Never have the Icelanders built 
so much in one summer: 


before 
homes, schools, 
hospitals, factories, and office buildings. 
The travel bureaus had 
too, with more visitors coming and go- 


good scason, 


ing than ever before, and with an end 
inter-Scandinavian 
walks of 
life. Reykjavik seems to enjoy consider- 


able popularity as a convention town 


less succession of 


conferences of people in all 


for Scandinavians, who probably find 
to the Saga Isle added 


agendas of the 


the trip 


traction to the conte 


cnces 


PHe Foreign Ministers of the 
dinavian 
prior 


Scan 
Reykjavik 
Assembly of 


countries met in 
Fall General 
the United Nations to discuss the prob 


lems facing the 


to the 


world body. It has be 


come customary to hold such meetings 


in order to coordinate the policies to 
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be followed by the Scandinavian delega- 
tions. Among the decisions arrived at 
in Reykjavik was one to support the 
admission of China to the United Na 
tions. The Icelandic delegation to the 
Assembly included the Foreign Minis 
ter, Dr. Kristinn Gudmundsson, Minis 
ter ‘Thor Thors, Mr. Vilhjalmur Po: 
and Mr. Jéhann Pb. ]désefsson. 


Duy with Great 


sritain is still unsolved, and during the 


FISHING DISPUTE 
summer the Icelanders tried to win sup 
port for their policy in political and 
diplomatic circles in Europe. First they 
presented the issue at a meeting of the 
Nordic 


the moral support of the other Scandi 


Council in Oslo by asking fon 


navian nations. The Council declared 
that the preservation of the Icelandic 
fishing banks was essential, but the dis 
pute itself would have to be decided by 


The Ice 


landers, whose principal spokesman was 


appropriate judicial bodies. 


Fisheries Minister and Prime Minister 


Olatur 
content 


Thors, declared that they were 
with the then 


aim was only to acquaint the members 


resolution since 


side of the 
the 
Icelandic Government put outa “Whit 


of the Council with their 


controversy. Later in the summer 
Book” defending its policy in the 


the 


que s 
his 
at the 


tion of boundaries 


fishing 
book was distributed to delegates 
European Assembly in Strasbourg 

Support for the Icelandic side of the 
dispute came from a conference of Scan 
dinavian fishing experts held in Reykja 
vik and attended by the Fisheries Min 
isters of all the Scandinavian countries. 
It was stated at this meeting that th 


stock ol 


fish around Iceland was defi- 


nitely on the increase due to the 


more 
strict protection, and that the British 


fishing fleet had in 1953 caught 67 


pel 
cent more fish in Icelandic waters than 


the year before. 
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THE HERRING failed the Icelanders 
miserably this summer 
fleet of almost two hundred ships gath- 
ered in North Icelandic ports for the 


was less her 


~once more. A 


summer season, but there 
ring than ever before, and most of the 
factories never commenced operation. 
Ihis fall there has been a rather good 
herring the 
coast, compensating somewhat for the 
summer. The trawler fleet faced great 
economic difficulties and was mostly in- 
active during the summer, but Govern 
out fishing 
again; some ships landed their catch in 
Germany, while others kept the quick 
freezing plants in Iceland busy, mostly 
for the Russian market. 


season off southwestern 


ment subsidies sent them 


THI ANNIVERSARY of the first 


flight to Iceland was celebrated in July. 


30TH 
In 1924 a young flyer, Eric Nelson, flew 
from the Orkneys to Hornafjérdur in 
the 
this stretch of ocean 


southeastern Iceland and became 


first man to cove 
in an airplane. A monument to com- 
memorate this event has been erected 
at Hornafjérdur, and the unveiling was 
done by the pilot himself, now General 
Nelson of the U.S. Air Force. 

the site 


of the episcopal see of Southern Iceland 


EXCAVATIONS AT SKALHOLT, 
revealed a 

Most im- 
portant of these was the stone coffin of 


for centuries, this summer 


number of interesting relics. 
Bishop Pall Jénsson, who served in 1195 
1211. 
unusual stone coffin he 


There exist records about the 
had made, and 
when it was opened the skeleton of the 
bishop was found. The excavations have 
given a complete outline of the mediae 
val church at Skalholt, 
the greatest archaeological 
recent Iceland. The 
work at Skalholt has been directed by 
State Archaeologist Kristjan Eldjarn, and 
the stone cofin has now been removed 
to the National Museum in Reykjavik, 


which Mr. Eldjarn directs. 


and have re- 
sulted in 


find in years in 
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ART was exhib 
ited in Reykjavik this fall through a 
collection of 220 paintings by 62 artists. 


MopDERN NORWEGIAN 


\merican art, too, was represented by 
the watercolor exhibit by the Chinese- 
American artist, Donk Kingman, who 
lectured in Reykjavik in 


with the showing of his work. 


connection 


Two ICELANDIC SCHOLARS will be in 
the United States this coming academic 
Leifur 
invited to do 


search at 


year. Professor Asgeirsson has 
mathematical re 
New York University, and 
Armann Snevarr will 
Harvard on a Government 


lowship. 


been 


study 


Fel- 


Professor 


law at 


THe SociAL Democratic Party of 


Iceland recently held its biennial con 
gress and elected as chairman Mr. Ha 
raldur Gudmundsson in place of Mr. 
Hannibal Valdimarsson. Vice-Chairman 
will be Mr. Gu8mundur I. Gudmunds 
son and Secretary Professor Gylfi b. Gis 


lason. 


SMALL WHALES have been raising hay 


oc with the 


nets of Icelandic herring 
fishermen and have caused great dam 
age. This danger, however, was met by 
an unusual and successful international 
Phe U.S 


land provided two soldiers, armed to 


effort. Defense forces in Ice 
the teeth, for every herring boat in the 
fleet, and thus outfitted, the captains 
headed the entire fleet to sea one morn 
ing in September. The soldiers shot at 
every whale in sight all day, and the 
next day it was reported that the sea 
was littered with whale carcasses while 


the surviving whales had fled in panic. 


Whether they return against such formi 
dable opposition remains to be seen, 
but the Icelandic fishermen will be free 
to catch their herring for some time at 
least. 


ARNE KILDAL, author, 
librarian, and, _ for 
many general 


both of 


years, 
secretary 
Nordmanns-Forbund 
Amerika 
perhaps 


et and Norg¢ 
Fondet has 

0 done as much to ad 
MOR WAY vance relations be 
tween America and Norway as any other 
writer o1 diplomatist. His retirement 
this year is viewed with regret by thou 
sands of his friends in Norway and the 
United States Fellesrad 
of America has sent a testimonial that 


Bygdelagenes 


includes their expression of common 


gratitude and admiration 
“Your 


ter that you have 


work has been of such charac 
assembled friends for 
Nor 
wegians dwell. When Norwegians the 


yourself in all the lands where 


world over come nearer together we 


Arne Kildal, have laid 


foundations for 


know that you, 


the their happy re- 
union. We wish for you warm sunshine 
in those days to come when you have 


less work to do and more time for re 


laxation.”’ 


JOHAN HAmero has succeeded Arne 
Kildal to two posts, both editor and 
general secretary of Nordmanns-For 
bundet in Oslo. Mr. Hambro has spent 
many years in the United States as an 
son of C. |. 


the 


able journalist. He is a 
the 
League of Nations. 


Hambro, last president of 


ARNLJOT ENGH has been appointed 
United Nations counsellor in Iraq. His 
duties are to aid in the reorganization 
of communities there and plan thei 
and 


financial administration 


tax sys 
tem. He is stationed in Bagdad. Another 
Norwegian also is stationed there, the 
Martin Sandberg, attached to 
the Ministry of Health and Child Wel 


fare. 


engineer 
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A MOopeL o1 


has been presented to Utvandrermuseet 


AMUNDSEN’S ship Gjda 


in Oslo by the Gjga Foundation of 
San Francisco. The original ship is in 
stalled in Golden Gate Park. 


SOMI REINDEER are 
roaming the Hardangervidda mountain 
plateau in central Norway, according to 
the latest aerial census. 


20,000 WILD 


Josern PuLirzer, publisher-editor of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, caught 44 
salmon in the Alta river 
His wife hooked 61. 


last summer. 


Iwo RETIRED MINNEAPOLIS streetcal 
employees, who immigrated from Nor 
years ago, recently had thei 
fondest dream come true. Visiting Non 
way for the left, 
motorman Joseph Kvello and conduc 
tor Sivert ]. Sivertsen were invited to 
drive a streamlined trolley car up the 
Holmenkollen hill, on the outskirts of 
Oslo. Their adventure made page one, 
with pictures, in Aftenposten, Norway's 
largest daily. 

As reported by Minneapolis Tribune 
columnist George Grim, the far-off visi 
tors were met by a large crowd and a 
reception committee on their arrival at 
Majorstua station. Piloting the special 
car up the hill to Frognerseteren, they 
were cheered by people at every station 
along the route. At Slemdal, a whole 
procession of flag-waving school chil 
dren was on hand to greet them 


Way 50 


first time since they 


Mr. Kvello, who was at the controls, 
waved back, blew his whistle, and drove 
clear up to the top, right on time. Fol 
lowing a luncheon, with many speeches, 
he serenely drove the car back to Oslo 
“We'll tell 
this wonderful reception,” he told re 


porters. 


everyone at home about 


L. Corrin Srronc, U.S. Ambassador 


to Norway, has made two $800 scholai 
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ships available to Rollins College, O1 
lando, Fla., for Oslo University Sum- 
mer School. He previously has present 
ed two Oslo scholarships to Salem Col 
lege, N.C. 


well 
traveling 


ART is 
present 


NORWEGIAN INDUSTRIAL 
represented in the 
exhibition in America of “Design in 
Woodworking artists of 
Hanna Christie Abrahamsen 


and Cato Mansrud, who have succeeded 


Scandinavia.” 


note are 


in fully utilizing the inherent possibili 
ties of natural wood. The firm of David 
Andersen has engaged such artists as 
Lie-Jérgensen and Harry Sérby, whose 
creations reveal a keen feeling for the 
properties and characteristics of the 
which work. The 
silver and enamel designers of the firm 


materials with they 
of Tostrup are also entitled to a promi 
nent position in their chosen field of 
artistic endeavor. 

Grete Korsmo, distin 
the Scandinavian 
Lunning Prize, is amply represented 
at the exhibition with samples of her 
exquisite enamel work. A wide assort 
ment of silver-wrought bracelets, neck 


‘Tostrup’s 


guished winner of 


laces, brooches, and rings, shows het 
rare gift for creating highly novel and 
individual art forms. Her husband, A1 
ne Korsmo, an architect by profession, 
is also a talented silversmith. Suitable 
for every occasion, his plated table serv- 
ice was made by a special method, de 
veloped by the artist, which reduces the 
operations involved to an absolute min 
imum, 
Anothe 


notable No! 


way’s silver and enamel designers is Si 


name among 
gurd Alf Eriksen, whose display of cos 
tume jewelry is one of the most original 
and eye-catching at the exhibition. 


Norway—like Greenland—is getting 
fifty 
about 
150 miles southward, climatically speak 


warmer. In the course of the last 


years, Norway has been moved 
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ing, reports director Th. 
the Institute in 
As the result of a 1°C. 


Hess« Iberg ol 
Oslo 
in the 


Meteorological 
increas 
mean annual temperature, the tree lim 
it is between 150 and goo teet higher, 
and grains ripen at higher altitudes than 
at the turn of the century. Spring and 
fall are getting warmer, thus extending 
the growing season for frost-sensitive 
plants. 
Director Norway's 


Hesselberg says 
> 


mean temperature rose sharply trom 
1900 to 1910, less the next ten years, 
went strongly upward from 1920-30, In 
significantly from 1940-50, but now it 
is again climbing notably higher 
Meanwhile, glaciers in various parts 
of Norway have been melting at an ac 
celerated pace, and they are still on the 
their 
vanished completely, and others ar 


retreat. Some ol branches have 


shrinking year by year, leaving behind 


moraines which gradually are being 


Where 


some of the glaciers have receded, ai 


covered by lichen and_ grass. 


cheologists have found stone age im 


4 


plements. 


WHALING IN 1954 took nine Norwegian 
expeditions to the Antarctic. They pro 
duced a total of 929,185 barrels of whal 
oul, equivalent to 155,000 tons. Valued 
million the 


average ol 


at 211 kroner, whale oil 


was sold at an about 68 
pounds sterling a ton. In addition, th 
expeditions produced 31,000 barrels ol 
sperm oil. The figures do not include 
the production at the Norwegian land 
station on South Georgia. 

The whale oil production was 200, 


000 barrels higher than last year, when 


only seven Norwegian expeditions pat 


ticipated, and slightly above the average 
Lhe 
1954 production per catcher-boat-work 
ing-day comes to 122.2 barrels, as against 


for the three preceding seasons. 


114.5 barrels last year. In 1951-52, the 
corresponding figure was 96.4 barrels 


DHA 
EANTRY 


MEDIAEVAL PAG 


which is still 
beloved both by Swed 
es and Britons was re 
vived when the King 
and Queen ol Sweden 
paid, in July, then 

first state visit to Lon 

don. When they land 
ed on the Thames they wer« received 
with pomp and circumstance and the 
glitter of gorgeous uniforms by Queen 


Elizabeth I, 
guests to Buckingham 


royal 
Phou- 


who conveyed her 
Palace. 

sands upon thousands lined the side 
walks and the words “He is every inch 
a king!” were heard on many lips. The 
Quec n of Sweden was happy to embrace 
her British cousins. After some days the 
King moved his residence from Buck 
ingham Palace to the 
bassy, where he entertained in his turn 
the British 


which decorations of tape stries and sil 


Swedish Em 


royalties at a dinner for 
ver were brought from the royal palaces 
of Sweden. 

In their speeches at the official ban 
quet on the day of his arrival, Queen 
Elizabeth and King Gustaf Adolf re 
called the friendly and happy relations 
traditionally existing between the peo 
ples of Britain and Sweden and made 
the Anglo 
Swedish Treaty of Friendship and Com 


reference to ;00-year-old 


merce; which is still in force. 
A luncheon by the Lord 
the Swedish 
the Swedish Church in 


Mayor, a 
reception for Colony in 
London, visits 
to museums, learned societies, and sci 
entific institutions were other items on 
the King’s program. During his stay in 
the Order of the 


bestowed upon King Gustal 


London Garte 


was 
Adolf by 
Queen Elizabeth, the King being the 
fourth among living monarchs to have 
received it. 


MODERN VEHICLES were features of 


the election campaigners in Sweden this 
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autumn. Prime Minister Tage Erlander, 
the Social Democrat 
out from his native 


started 
Varm 
land in his green Swedish Volvo car, 
driven by his wife, a teacher of chem 
istry. Jarl Hjalmarson, leader of the 
Conservative Party, chartered a helicop 
ter to help him fill a heavy speaking 
schedule. ‘The other leading party ora- 
tors were Dr. Bertil Ohlin, head of the 
Liberals, and Dr. Hedlund, 
Minister of the Interior in the Social 
Democratic-Agrarian coalition govern 
ment that ig51. Lo the 
Communist figurehead, Hilding Hag 
berg, most people paid little attention, 
although 


leader, 
province ol 


Gunnat 


was formed in 


in contrast to American cus 


tom—he is given the same opportunities 


as the other party leaders. 


‘Tut 
its life 


MOODS OF A NATION determine 

I his 
prevailing mood of France was “anti 
Europe.” Jamais, Jamats, was chalked 
on the walls of French buildings. “Never 
will we enter a European army.” In 
Sweden, on the other hand, foreign ob 
servers reported a 


and action summer the 


mood of 


protest 
against personal luxury. “We 


Swedes 


have it too good” was a popular expres 
sion, “We are insured by high taxation 
against poverty and bad health; even 
our children are subsidized. Enterpris« 


is stifled by 
when we have 


taxation, We complain, 
not enough workers to 
maintain our old industries, if only two 
percent are unemployed, Our wealth 


of wood and iron are too much for us 
to keep thin on. We are flooded with 
refugees secking jobs in prosperous Swe 
den.”” This mood is somewhat like that 
in the United States before World Wai 
I when some 


fat with 


Americans said, “We are 
prosperity; we should go to 


war to cleanse our muscles and renew 
our pioneer spirit and our speculative 
investments.” 

A possible symptom of inflation in 


Sweden is the increase of deposits in 
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Swedish savings banks, 43 per cent since 
1938. “We cannot spend our increased 
wages or the loans on our new houses,” 
Swedish workingmen. As a 
warning against further governmental 


Say some 


subsidies, Secretary of Commerce in the 
Labor Government, Jon Ericsson, has 
warned that would hurt 


Swedish shipping as a whole.” Swedish 


“Subsidies 


seamen'’s wages are among the highest 
in the world 

IN ADDITION to the number of trainees 
brought to America this autumn trom 
the The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, its 
The Sweden-Ame1 
ica Foundation, is sending forty-six stu- 


Scandinavian countries by 


sister Organization, 


dents to as many American universities 
Stipends of $60,000.00 are contributed 
for this purpose by Swedish private citl 
zens and 


scholars are 


industries. ‘These 


Swedish 
variety of 
specialty from art and atomic 


studying every 


fission 
to zoology. 


Ameri 
can anti-dumping action against Swed 
ish hardboard as entirely unjustified 
The U.S. Treasury Department report 
ed on August go that Swedish hardboard 
was being sold in the 


SWEDISH EXPORTERS regard an 


United States at 
“less than fair value,” 


detriment of 


to the probable 


The 


finding, under a special anti-dumping 


American industry. 
act, requires that a special duty be 
levied on hardboard from Sweden sold 
at less than the legally defined foreign 
market value. Such indications that pro 
tectionist sentiment in the United States 
is growing has caused increased concern 
in Sweden during the last few months. 
Sweden's own tariff barriers are lower 
than those of most other countries, and 
since most of her citizens sincerely be 
lieve in the benefits of free trade, they 
are bound to be disappointed by Ameri 
can developments pointing in the op- 


Posit 


direction. Swedish 


economists 
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have often emphasized that the high 


standard of living in America is due 


primarily to the large domestic market 
and the efficiency of American industry, 
that these advantages obviously will ex- 


ist even without the protection pro 
vided by tariffs, while the high costs of 
transportation from other countries will 
remain a most effective form of protec 
tion; that all who favor free enterprise 
and are against increasing governmen 
tal controls must do their best to give 
practical application to then 
and, finally, that 
but 


ideals, 
there is no country 
the United States which can take 
the lead in freeing international trade. 

SWEDEN'S FIRST ATOMIC REACTOR Was 
put into operation at the experimental 
station of the Swedish Academy of En 
gineering Sciences in Stockholm on July 
19. Situated fifty feet below street level, 
in solid rock, the pile has an effect of 
100 KW and will be used for research 
and for producing radioactive isotopes 
for medical industrial Con 
struction started in 1951, and the unit 


has cost only about $4,000,000. It is to 


and use. 


be followed by another experimental 
reactor with a capacity of 20,000 KW. 

\ semipublic stock company, Atomic 
Energy, Inc., is in charge of all the atom 
ic projects in Sweden, including the 
exploitation of the uranium deposits. 
Somewhat than one-half of the 
company’s capital stock is held by th 
government and the remainder by pri- 
vate firms, principally in the electrical 


field. 


more 


Gustav Nywin, Sweden’s great heart 
specialist, spoke in Washington in Sep- 
tember at the world conference ol spt 
cialists on the human heart and its dis 
eases. He is president of the Inter-Eu 
ropean Society of Cardiology. 


IN THE MUNICIPAL and district-council 
elections on September 19 only the Con 


thei 
number of votes. But the othe: opposi 
tion party, the Liberals, displayed less 
strength than expected, while the Social 
defended their 
dominant. position and their govern- 


servatives were able to increase 


Democrats successfully 
ment partners, the Agrarians, receded 
only slightly. It is, therefore, with good 
that the Social 
gard the outcome as essentially a victory 


reason Democrats re 
for their own faction, as well as for the 
Labor-Farmer coalition. Aside from then 
indication of general party strength, 
the elections had a direct bearing on 
national politics, the Upper House ol 
the Riksdag being renewed by about 
one-eighth each year through elections 
in the district councils and the larger 
city councils. 

Attendance at the polls reached neat 
ly 80 per cent, which was somewhat less 
than in the previous municipal elec- 
tions, in 1950. According to the prelimi 
nary figures, not including ballots cast 
via the Social Democrats 
polled 47.8 per cent of the votes, as com- 
pared with 48.6 per cent in the 1950 
elections and 46.1 per cent in the 1952 
the House of the 
Riksdag. Corresponding figures for the 
other parties were: the Liberals, 21.6 
per cent (compared with 21.7 and 24.4, 


post ofhices, 


elections to Lower 


respectively); the Conservatives, 15.2 per 
cent (13.2 and 14.4); the Agrarians, 10.4 
per cent and the Com- 


The 


Liberals thus remain the largest opposi 


(12.3 and 10.7); 


munists, 4.9 per cent (4.9 and 4.3). 


tion party, although the Conservatives 
assume somewhat greater importance. 

As a political force the Communists 
obviously are of little significance, but 
their 


showing in the elections 


always 
attracts interest in the press. This time 
they lost some more ground in the far 
north of the country. In the northern- 
most provincial district, an old Com 
munist stronghold, they polled 17.4 pet 
cent of the votes, compared with 19.5 


per cent in 1950. In the larger cities, 
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however, they fared better, and in the 
capital, according to the preliminary fig 
ures, they were able to increase the 
representation in the city council from 
five to eight. The Stockholm council 
has a membership of one hundred 


‘THE FULBRIGHT AGREEMENT between 
the United States and Sweden, which 
was signed toward the end of 1952, now 
plays an important part in developing 
cultural and scientific exchanges be 
tween the two countries. The program 
is financed by funds accruing from the 
sale of American war surplus property 
to Sweden upon the termination ol 
World War II. In 1953 Swedish univer- 
sities received short visits from 27 Amer 
ican Fulbright fellows in Europe, and 
during the academic year 1954-55 three 
American professors will be attached to 
the University of Stockholm. They are 
Professor Emeritus George M. Stephen 
son, University of Minnesota, who will 
lecture on history and cul 
Marshall Clinard, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, who will teach so 
ciology and study the connection be 
tween urbanization and criminality, and 
Dr. Herman Erickson, University of 
Chicago, an expert on labor relations 
and adult education, who also will work 
among the Swedish workers’ education 
societies. 26 Swedes have received Ful- 
bright grants for studies and other ac 
tivities in the United States. Among 
those newly selected is William William 
Olsson, professor of geography at the 
Stockholm University Business School, 
who will give lectures at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. 


American 
ture; Professor 


BoG IRON REPLICAS of the helmet and 
armor of the Black Prince—the originals 
of which, on account of damage by rust, 
were removed from their time-honored 
place on the walls of Canterbury Cathe 
dral and deposited in a glass case in the 


‘Tower of London—have been made of 
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specially produced Swedish bog iron. 
These replicas are now hanging above 
the grave of the Black Prince in Can 
terbury. 

The task of making the iron for these 
replicas was entrusted to the two Swed- 
ish iron works, Ramnas Bruk and Sura 
hammars Bruk, the well-known English 
antiquarian Sir James Mann having de 
clared that the originals had probably 
been made of However, 
Swedish iron in the 14th century meant 
bog iron. In order to get the same qual 


ity as in the original pieces of armor, 


Swedish iron. 


Ramnas, acting upon the recommenda 
tions set up by a Swedish spec ialist on 
historical methods of iron manufacture, 
constructed a special bog-ore smelting 
house. The then rolled and 
tempered at Surahammar, whereupon 
the smiths at the’ 


iron was 
lower factory did the 
final work, forging the steel into the 
likenesses of the originals. According to 
one of the smiths it would never have 
been possible to shape the “relics” cor 
rectly had not the specially manufac 
tured iron—presented as a gift by the 
two Swedish works 


able. 


been made avail 


OFTEN criTicizeD by foreigners for its 
fish and rye diet, with little fruit, Swe 


den has fruit conscious. 


Sweden’s fruit imports have increased 
enormously during the past three dec 


now become 


ades. Imports of oranges, which in 1926 
totaled 11,323 tons, had risen to 91,018 
tons in 1953. The corresponding figures 
lor apples were 13,128 and 35,555 tons; 
for pears, 4,981 and 21,581 tons; for 
grapes, 1,136 and 10,468 tons; and for 
Banana 


imports last year totaled 42,626 tons, 


lemons, 1,546 and 4,383 tons 
compared with 11,830 tons in 1938, the 
last prewar year, Last summer, it may 
be added, Sweden's own fruit crop, con 
sisting of apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
been than 


currants, et has 


more 
doubled 
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FREEDOM AND WELFARE. Social Pat 
terns in the Northern Countries of Europe 
Edited by George R. Nelson (Denmark) 
Aune Makinen-Ollinen 
(Iceland), 


assisted by (Fin 
land), Sverrir 
Kaare Salvesen 
(Sweden), Sponsored by the Ministers of 
Social Affairs. 


1953. Ill. 540 pp. Price $6.00. 


Thorbjérnsson 
(Norway), Goran Tegner 


Munksgaard, Copenhagen 


In this magnificent volume five nations 
pool what they have accomplished in th 
past half century to raise the social and the 
economic welfare of their people. What we 


call deal” call 
“Labor government.” On the jacket of this 


“new they “Socialism” o1 
book the map of these five nations is in one 
color and that of the rest of Europe in an 
other. On the spine are displayed the flags 
of the five nations; each flag is of a different 
color but they all bear the same sign ol 
the Christian cross. In Scandinavia welfare, 
as well as freedom, is rooted in religion 
Early in this century, when the present 
reviewer returned from two years of inten 
sive study of the real Nordics and pub 
lished his book 
Scandinavians, he 


first Scandinavia of the 


was but vaguely con 
scious of what was really going on. He did 
that the of the 
late nineteenth century had engendered in 
the Northern greater 
individual liberty and a better integrity in 


public administration than was currently 


realize liberal movement 


lands a respect for 


enjoyed in his own United States, but he 
did not then sense the tide of social welfare 
that was shaping the Nordic peoples into 
models for the world 

In this process some old individual lib 
erties have, of course, been lost. For exam 
ple, freedom from taxation! But most of the 
present social and economic systems are due, 
in the first instance, to private rather 
They do not 


call 


than governmental initiative. 


follow what we Americans Socialism 


Chis is true of cooperative industry, the 


sickness clubs, the unemployment clubs, 


the employers’ unions, and adult education. 


This volume, with = its 


»yhotographs of philanthropy in operation, 
| gral | | 


contemporary 


is a complete blueprint for labor courts, 
insured motherhood, public health, and the 
and venereal 


elimination of tuberculosis 


diseases. There is no photo in this book 
more dramatic than that of a Swedish mid 
wife skiing through a spruce forest to the 


farm of her next delivery 


H.G.1 


UNTO A GOOD LAND. By VitHELM Mo 


BERG. Translated by Gustaf Lannestock. Si 
mon and Schuster. New York. 1954. 371 pp 


Price $3.95. 


Most of the world’s great dramatists have 
written historical plays, and an impressive 
roster of famous novelists have interpreted 
history through the novel or invested their 


While the 
historical novel has yet to realize a highly 


ideas in an historical setting. 
developed form comparable to historical 
Vilhelm 


strates that forms suitable to the 


drama, Moberg clearly demon- 
dimensions 
of the novel must emerge from a concept 
which and fiction at 


of reality in history 


tain a common identity in the truth inher 
ent in any thesis or situation. 

Only the imagination can fill the neces 
sary gaps in historical research and specula 
tion (what did Queen Christina say to 
Oxenstierna off the record). And Moberg’s 


Unto a Good Land is a sustained feat of 
the imagination. This odyssey of the little 
emigrant group from the province of Smé- 
The 
Emigrants, the first novel in the trilogy. 
(The third 
it appears.) As the “invandrare” in a 
lonely New World, Karl Oscar Nilsson and 


the 


land in Sweden is continued from 


novel will be reviewed when 


his family pass through pioneering 


stages of their search for a “good land” to 


become seasoned settlers in the Minnesota 


Territory of 1850. As an example of a liv 
book 


novel 


ing faith in America’s destiny, the 


will strike some readers as a rather 


experience. To the vast majority, however, 
Moberg’s splendid evocation of an older 
faith will seem long overdue. As a study 
in the slow germination of American ideal 
ism among 


“strangers in a strange land,” 


the book is remarkable. 
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Moberg is that rare personality among 
contemporary novelists—a writer who pre 
fers the historical and spiritual truth to the 
propaganda of the past and the inversions 
of the present. His realism is not realism 
in any of its current guises, nor does his 
use of history follow the popular practice of 
bringing history up to date. Moberg has 
obviously spent long hours of research in 
collating the facts of Swedish emigrant life 
in 1850, but the 


through power of his 


imagination and his integrity as an artist 
the 
His attitude toward 
his material is that of a man who has lived 
close to the soil 


his characters 


never betray 


world he 


has created for them 


(the farmer that he once 
was). The dominant attitude of the book, 
on the other hand, is one of profound r 
spect for mankind. 

A Swedish-born American who has read 
this novel in the original informs me that 
Moberg’s prose is as majestic as the thunder 
of great logs. While I have been confined 
to the small, dimly-lit room of an English 
translation, I that Mr. 
interpretation conveys enough increments 
of the original poetry to please the ear and 
delight the eye. 


find Lannestock’'s 


Ropert A. HUNTER 


THE ONE HOLY CATHOLIC APOS 
TOLIC CHURCH, By BERGEN 


pOFF, Augustana, 1954. 99 pp. Price $1.75. 


CONRAD 


When an able writer with a highly gifted 
mind writes on the subject of his love, we 
may expect something good. This is in 
deed the case with this volume! For 


Dr. 


many 


years Bergendoff has written and 


spoken on this subject. He has had op 
portunity to 


attend and participate in 
various world gatherings of the Christian 
Church. 

The book has four chapters, with the 
titles, ‘The Church,” “The 
Holiness of the “The Catholic 
Church,” “The the Church.” It 


comprises the William Henry Hoover lec 


Apostolic 
Church,” 
Unity of 


tures for 1953 on Christian Unity. 

In his opening chapter the author makes 
the claim that all the various branches of 
the Christian Church assert apostolicity in 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


some form, whether the emphasis is on the 
teachings of the 
tolic 

hough the concept of holiness has taken 
different forms of expression, the write1 


apostles or on an ‘tapos- 
succession 


finds that, from whatever period or what- 
ever land we take our examples, we always 
find an insistence on holiness as a quality 
of the Church. word “catholic” 
refers to a quality of the Church and not 
to its geographical extent 


lo him the 


He pleads for a 
renovation of the term, so that its original 
meaning is restored to it. The 
Church is the Church that possesses 
whole gift of God in Jesus Christ 


“catholic” 
the 


The only unity of the Church worth con 


sidering is the unity not merely of the 


Church, as a structure, but of the character 


of the Church as holy, catholic, and apos 


tolic. 
faith 


All of us must add something to a 


which is defective in holiness, in 
apostolic truth, and in the fullness of Christ. 
Che peril of denominationalism is that it 
would limit the love of God to its own di 
mensions, whereas any unity of the Church 
must provide for an activity of the Spirit 
which is unpredictable, inexplicable, and 
Bergendofl that 


the ground of unity must be love. In this 


immeasurable. D1 holds 
attitude we note a reflection of the spirit 
of the late Archbishop of Sweden, Nathan 
Séderblom, to memory the book is 


The the 


furthermore, eschatological. Its 


Ww he SC 


affectionately dedicated. 


unity of 
Church is, 
leadership is beyond this life. Christ is the 
unity, not only of the Church, 


world, 


but of the 


Written in a clear style, with a rich back 
ground ol reading and experience, this book 
is a worthy addition to the gathering litera 
ture on ecumenicity. 


Vicror FE. Beck 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD. By 
HOHLENBERG 


] OHANNES 
H. Croxall. 
York. 1954. $21 


Translated by ‘J 
Books, Inc. New 


Price >5.00 


Pantheon 


pp. Il 


Americans are discovering Kierkegaard, 
thanks to the exacting translations of his 
most important works by such scholars as 


Walter David F. and Lillian Mar- 


Lowrie, 
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vin Swenson, and Alexander Dru. Since the 
publication of the Philosophical Frag- 
ments by Princeton University Press in 
1936, over twenty major works or compila 
tions of Kierkegaard’s writings edited in the 
form of major works have appeared in the 
United States. Undoubtedly, the supply 
has encouraged the demand, though this 
fact hardly explains the remarkable phe 
nomenon of his popularity in this coun 
try. Nor can his lengthening shadow be 
measured in terms of the hundreds of 
Kierkegaard dissertations now on file in 
college and university libraries from Bow 
doin to Berkeley. 

Suffice it to say that when we needed him 
most, he appeared nearly a century after 
his death. Today he is a rallying point for 
the advance guard of American Protestant 
ism. Without a doubt he is the most popu 
lar philosopher among our intellectuals 
American writers with talent and an ex 
ploratory bent have discovered a gold mine 
in Kierkegaard’s works (in many a single 
paragraph there are ideas for a dozen plots 
and gambits). So the reverse has come 
about: the need for “more Kierkegaard” 
is causing an increase in publications, as 
evidenced by the publication of Fear and 
Trembling and The Sickness Unto Death 
in a paper-backed Doubleday Anchor Book 
this past fall. 

Johannes Hohlenberg’s sensitive biog 
raphy, while in no sense definitive, is a 
highly creative interpretation of the secret 
life of Kierkegaard. Hohlenberg probes for 
the living center of the man, the motiva 
tions that can explain the terrible intensity 
of his thought. His concern for the secret 
rhythms and “repetitions” in Kierkegaard’s 
life, his knack with the seemingly insignifi 
cant detail and his insistence upon Kierke 
gaard’s relationship to his father and Re 
gine Olsen as dominant factors in the de 
velopment of his thought, lead him along 
the right paths of conjecture. Some of his 
conclusions are controversial; none are idle. 

Perhaps the outstanding virtue of this 
book in its translation by T. H. Croxall is 
Hohlenberg’s ability to convey the logic of 
Kierkegaard’s whole existence. He has also 
written a popular biography, which will be 
read and discussed by many who are not a! 
ready Kierkegaardians. 

Rospert A. HuNTER 





The extraordinary true story 
of a woman in the Norwegian 


written with 
* 


underground, 


“realism and _ conviction.” 


Intrigue 


By HELEN ASTRUP 
and B, L. JACOT 


Written by a former British Intelli- 
gence Officer, this book recounts the 
adventures of the young widow of a 
Norwegian sea captain after the Nazi 
invasion of Norway. “He tells of her 
dangerous involvement in the fantastic 
affairs of a German agent; of her rescue 
of a Jewish family; of the murder of 
one quisling and the pursuit of another; 
and of the Nazi trap that almost caught 
Helen Astrup and forced her and her 
little girl to cross the border into 
Sweden.”—*N.Y. Times Book Review 


With 8 pages of photographs, 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


MC GRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. N.Y. 36 
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ICELAND. OLD-NEW REPUBLIC. By 
Amy EvizasetH Jensen. Exposition Press 
1954. 362 pp. Price $5.00. 


This is one of the more satisfactory of the 
many books appearing nowadays about the 
“rediscovery” of Iceland. Miss Jensen mani 
fests her affection for the beloved island 
without marring her interpretation by ex 
travagant praise. She does not even declare 
as this reviewer often does, that the Ice 
landers are not only the most enlightened 
but the most healthy people on our excited 
planet. 

This is a companionable and intimate 
book, not for the scholar or the research 
worker but the cozy reader. Nor does it 
challenge the reader by any tour-de-force of 
literary style. Its assemblage of facts is in 
deed encyclopedic, but much is accepted on 
hearsay that the student must check by 
reference to encyclopedias and text books 
For example, the folklore of visits to Ic« 
land before the year of settlement 874 is 
important as it is now being reflected in 
art. The painter Finnur Jénsson has paint 
ed the pre-pioneer Floki in a_ blazing 
drama in color that is the veritable spirit 
of the Norwegian and Irish colonists of 
874: the integrity, courage, curiosity, and 
rich imagination that characterize the Ice 
landic people. 

Graciously intimate are Miss Jensen's de 
scriptions of the world’s best food—the am 
brosial skyr—the fountains of boiling wa 
ter, and the wrestling feats of Glima, the 
flow of red-hot lava, the 230 species of li 
chen, “the velvety, delicate yellow moss 
clinging to the dark mountain sides, the 
550 known fungi, the anemone-like octope 
talos dryas,”’ the eider duck and her downy 
ducklings, the trumpeter swan, the red 
necked phalarope, not to forget the glow 
ing cheeks of athletic, laughing Icelandic 
boys. 

Living poets, novelists, and dramatists 
are given their proper place; education, 
farming, co-operative industry, fisheries, 
aviation, idealistic government, in this 
blessed island that its great sculptor Einar 
Jonsson called “the hermit of the Atlantic.’ 
Iceland is indeed an important link for 
the future in the passage from Europe to 
America 


H.G.L. 





Just Published! 


Modern Scandinavian 
Plays 


Four great dramas by distin- 
guished representatives of the Scan- 
dinavian countries are offered in 
this volume. The plays have been 
acclaimed in their native countries, 
and have now been adapted for the 
American stage in translations that 
preserve all the vigor and drama of 
the originals. 


The volume contains the follow- 
ing four plays: 

The Great Highway by August Strind- 
berg, translated by Arvid Paulson 


Egelykke by Kaj Munk, translated by 
Llewellyn Jones 


Bishop Jén Arason by Tryggvi Svein- 
bjérnsson, translated by Lee M. Hol- 
lander 


Queen Margaret of Norway by Trygve 
Kielland, translated by Constance Mal- 
leson 


Published by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation and the Liveright Publishing 
Corporation. 


366 pages 
Price $4.50 


This book will be mailed free of charge 
to all Sustaining, Sponsoring, and Life 
Associates. 


Members of the Foundation are en- 
titled to a 25% discount on all book 
purchases. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street 


New York 21, N.Y. 
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HVOR LA VINLAND? By AtMar Na&ss 
Dreyer. Oslo. 1954. Ul. 246 pp. Price $3.50 


The authoritative New York Times, in a 
recent editorial (September 6) admits that 
Leif Ericsson landed on the American main 
land about A.D. 1000. “Most students agree 
that the site of the landing was somewhere 
in between New Jersey and Labrador.” 

Year by year new books appear that at 
tempt to locate “Vinland the Good.” Som« 
of these volumes specialize in botanical evi 
dence, some on alleged runic inscriptions 
some on the finds of ancient foundries and 
iron implements, some on Indian dialects, 
some on geographical theories, such as M1 
Pohl’s placement of Leif Ericsson’s one 
winter encampment at Follins Pond on 
Cape Cod. The Ford Foundation has been 
urged to create an institute to coordinate 
the work of all these scientists 

Dr. Nass’s book is devoted chiefly to 
astronomical prool The exact observation 
of the sun recorded in the sagas on the 
shortest day of the year places Vinland 
south of Latitude 37° North. The thirty 
seventh parallel crosses Chesapeake Bay. 
Dr. Nass thinks this observation was made 
not by Leif Ericsson but by the later ex 
pedition of Thorfinn Karlsefni (A.D. 1020 
1028). Dr. Nass’s work thus does not in 
validate Mr. Pohl's location of Leif Erics 
son’s encampment on Cape Cod 

The main ideas in this book were de 
scribed in the article “Was Vinland Near 
Chesapeake Bay?” by Theo Findahl in the 
Autumn 1952 Number of The Review 

The fifty pages of mathematical com 
putation in this book that places Vinland 
the Good somewhere south of the Chesa 
peake can be read more easily by astrono 
mers and navigators, but there is plenty of 
good reading also for the student of his 
tory. 

Dr. Nass was formerly a professor of 
astronomy in Norway. In 1920 he was a 
Fellow of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation in Mathematics. He studied at 
Princeton University, where he interpreted 
Einstein's lectures on relativity to the math 
ematical faculty. He has published many 
mathematical treatises. ‘The present volume 
is another important contribution to the 
history of pre-Columbian America 


H.G.1 
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Up-to-date 
complete 


authoritative 


McKAY’ 
MODERN 


Scandinavian 
Dictionaries 


SWEDISH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-SWEDISH 


By Astrid Tornberg, M.A., Ma 
gareta Angstrém, Ph.D., and Ruben 
Néjd. The most distinctive, thor 
ough, and up-to-date dictionary in 
its field. It was compiled by the 
famous Swedish publishing house of 


Bonnier, and is completely modern. 
480 pp. $3.50 


NORWEGIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-NORWEGIAN 
(Gyldendal’s ) 


Edited by B. Berulfsen and H. Sca 
venius. The ONLY dictionary that 
uses the modern orthography. There 
is no other dictionary like it, and it 
is complete and up-to-date for trav 


elers and students. About 700 pp. 


$5.00 


DANISH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-DANISH 


By Johs. Magnussen, Otto Madsen 
and Hermann Vinterberg. For the 
first time in this country—a dk 
tionary in this field that is compre 
hensive and up-to-date. Compiled un 
der the supervision of Gyldendal, 
Copenhagen, 882 pp. $6.00 
Examination copies sent on = ap- 


proval to accredited teachers of lan- 
guage. Write to 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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BOOK NOTES 

“Mormons from Scandinavia, 1850-1900,” 
by Williarn Mulder, is published in The 
Pacific Historical Review. Mr. Mulder is 
a candidate for the doctorate in the Ameri 
can civilization program at Harvard. He is 
assistant professor of English in the Uni 
versity of Utah and managing editor of 
the Western Review. Mr 
Mulder’s the of 


Scandinavian Emigration to America is a 


Humanities 


contribution to history 


most competent paper. This immigration 
was facilitated by the Mormon Perpetual 
Emigration Fund. Mr. Mulder 


was no mere “handout.” 


shows this 
It was kept alive 
by emigrant contributions and repayments 

It is, 


Mulder 


however 
but 


the opinion not of Mr 


of the present commentator 
that of all Scandinavians who emigrated 
to America in the last century those of 
Mormon faith had relatively the easiest 


time. To a Mormon the good life and God 
seem to be much the same thing. It seems 
to be hard for these thrifty people to keep 
from In addition 


those emigrants to Zion were ecstatic with 


becoming millionaires. 
an apostolic zeal. From 1850 to 1900 Mor 
monism made 45,524 in Scandi 
navia, of whom 28,858 emigrated in compa 


converts 


nies, besides several hundred inde pendently 


Harald Ingholt, professor of Classics at 
Yale University, 
Foundation Fellow 1g22, has published an 
other 


American-Scandinavian 
monumental archaeological work, 
Parthian Sculptures from Hatra (Yale Uni 
versity Press. Price $2.80) 

I'wo autumn books published by the Au 
gustana Book Concern deserve special no 
tice in this column. One is a textbook edi 
tion of Gustaf af Geijerstam’s Mina Poykar, 
edited and adapted for beginning classes by 
Arthur Wald (price $2.00); the other is Eric 
Norelius, a biography by Emeroy Johnson 
(price $3.95). This story of a great Swedish 
American pioneer is an important addition 


to the library of American history 


Phe 1954 edition of Christmas, the beau 
tiful annual of Yuletide literature and art, 
was recently published by Augsburg Pub 


lishing House. Edited by R. I 


Haugan, it 


contains a wealth of illustrated articles, 
stories, and poems, as well as, songs and 
music, ($1.25 paper, $2.50 cloth.) 


Wher 


answering advertisements 
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THE 
Trumpet of Nordland 


by PETTER DASS 


and Other Masterpieces of 
Norwegian Poetry from 
the period 1250-1700 


With the famous illustrations of 
the painter Thorolf Holmboe 


Translated and edited by 
THEODORE JORGENSEN, 
Chairman, Department of Norwegian 
St. Olaf College 


208 pages 

Price $2.75 

The St. Olaf College Press, 
North field, 


Minnesota 


MARIA MUNDAL'S STUDIO 
5413 Fifth Avenue, 


Handweaving consultant 
and teacher 


Orders filled 


Telephone: 
HYacinth 2-6953 


SYV AR FOR FREDEN. by 
portant and 
secretary~-General 


pP 
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First | 


f illustrations 


im 
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With 48 
Leather bound. Price $74 
HVOR LA VINLAND? By Aln ‘ess. A 
discussion about the problem of the locatior 
land. Wit 
in Englist Price $3.5 

THE VIKING SHIPS. By | old 
scription of the Tune, Gokstad 
Ili. Price $1.15 

NIELS HENRIK ABEL. By 
biography of the great Norwe 
genius. With 16 p 


404 


brilliant 
1 of Vin 
A Summary 


illustrations and maps, and 


A short ce 
und Oseberg si 
Ovystein Ore 
gian mathem 


ges llustrations 


Price 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the 
6005—Bth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, 
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MUSIC NOTES 


Georg Jensen silver 


Georg Jensen stainless steel 


Royal Copenhagen porcelain 


Orrefors crystal 
Gustavsberg ceramics 
Nymolle faience 
Tostrup silver 

Saxbo stoneware 
Krenit enamel 

Gense stainless steel 


Universal stainless steel 


Raadvaad stainless steel 


Mottala stainless steel 


Kosta crystal 
Notsjoe glass 
Arabia dinnerware 
Strombergshyttan crystal 
Bojesen wood 
David Andersen silver 
Karhulla-littala crystal 
Orno lamps 
Furniture by 
Finn Juhl 
Hans Wegner 
Jacob Kjaer 
Karl Ekseli 


667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


One of the most gifted present-day Swed 

Karl-Birger Blomdahl, ar 
York at the end of October 
visit to the United States 
under a fellowship from the Sweden-Amer 


ish composers, 
New 


for an extended 


rived in 


ica Foundation. Now in his middle thirties 
Blomdahl has achieved a spectacular inter 
national success with his setting for solo 
ists, chorus and orchestra of poems by Erik 
Lindegren under the title In the Hall of 
Mirrors. This work won the Fartein Valen 
the Oslo 


tional Society for Contemporary Music in 


prize at festival of the Interna 
1953, and it was played again at the 1954 
Stockholm Festival. Other important works 
of recent vintage from Blomdahl’s pen have 
been a ( hamber Concerto for piano, winds 
and percussion, and the choreographic suite 
Sisyphos for orchestra. Together with Dag 


Wirén, Blomdahl is regarded as the most 


When answering advertisements, please 


brilliant among the younger Swedish com 


posers of today. 


\mong musical performers from Scandi 
navia, two young artists have been making 
themselves very much in evidence of late 
has 
Fellow of the 
ASF, has 


been appearing under the auspices of sev 


Danish pianist Claus Bahnson, who 


been here as an Honorary 


Danish-American Society and the 
eral of our ASF chapters including Seattle, 
Alice 


and a 


and Dana, while 
Denmark 
former Foundation Fellow, was heard over 
New York City’s radio station WNYC in a 
highly successful performance of Woodcuts 


Southern California 


Christiansen, also from 


by the Danish composer, Niels Viggo Bent 
7on 


\ number of Scan 


dinavian compositions will be performed 


major contemporary 
Fritz 
the first per 
of the Symphony No. 2 (‘The 
Femperaments”) by the Danish mas 


during the 
Mahler 


formance 


current musi season 


will offer American 


Four 
ter, Carl Nielsen; and at this writing, the 


noted organist, E. Power Biggs, has offered 


a second CBS network performance of the 


t 
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Chaconne by the 


Pall 


the organ 


Icelandic composer and 


organist well as one ol 


lsoll{sson as 
chorale preludes by 


Arvid Sandvold 


Norw iv 5 


milestone in the 


A major 


growth of the 


Music Center at the American-Scandinavian 


Foundation is‘being marked this year with 


the establishment of a 


non profit rental 


agency for performing materials of 


con 


temporary Scandinavian orchestral works 


While a considerable portion of Scandina 
vian orchestral 


repertoire has previously 


been available in this country through the 
rental 


publishers as G 


libraries of such well known 


music 
and (¢ I 
Peters, an almost equally large amount has 


Schirmer, Inc 


not been available at all through commer 
U.S.A. It has been for 


of encouraging performances 


cial channels in the 
the purpose 
Scandinavian 
that the Musi 


rangements with several leading publishers 


of new concert music over 


here 


Center has made at 


in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark to make 
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SCANDINAVIAN CHRISTMAS 
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PLAZA 9%-7985 


their performing materials available in the 
U.S.A. on rental to orchestras and other mu 
sical organizations through the Music Cen 
ter. Before the 1954, the Music Cen 


ter will issue a bulletin to leading orchestras 


end of 


and other musical performing organizations 
Scan 
dinavian works for which performing ma 
Musik 
Center, but through commercial publishers 


in the U.S.A, 


throughout the 


country listing those 


terials are available 


not only at the 


Music for the 
recent long playing records of Scandinavian 
San 


voice predominates among 


music The very talented 


Carl Hague 
playing 


Francisco 


tenor is to be heard on a long 
Norwa 

Kjerulf, Ole Bull 
Sinding and Alnaws (Music Li 
brary Recordings). A delightful surprise has 


been a 


disc entitled Sor of 
featuring music of Gri 


Svendsen 


plaving disc of Swedish 


(Folkw ivVs 


son of the 


first long 


folk musi 
I aube 


featuring Sven Bertil 
popular Swedish 
Taube 


very 


compose! ind balladeer, Fvart 
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something NEW 


under the midnight sun? 
yes... in 1955 it's the... 


"s Meteor 


DESIGNED FOR CRUISING IN 
SCANDINAVIAN WATERS 


e Due to the tremendous popularity of 
Scandinavian summer cruises, BERGEN 
LINE launches next Spring the motor ship 
Meteor. Norway's century -old steamship 
company, pioneer in North Ci ape cruises, has 
designed a ship to delight the hearts of the 
most exacting travelers. The cruise passenger 
capacity is limited to approximately 160 
About 50% of the accommodations have pri 
vate showers and toilets. Decks are spacious, 
public rooms charming and attractive. Nou 
is the time to register for 1955. Rates and 
detailed itineraries upon request 


CRUISE SCHEDULE 
3 North ¢ ape cruises, each 11 days, 
June 15, June 25, July 5, 1955 
2 North Cape cruises, each 8 days 


sailing on July 16 and July 23 


1 Northern Capitals, 11 days, June 4 

1 Northern Capitals, 14 days, Aug. 13 
and for the first time in 15 years 

North Cape—Spitzbergen cruise, 14 days 
July 30. follows the Midnight Sun 


° Maiden voyage sails from England 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE BETWEEN 


ENGLAND and NORWAY 


North Sea passenger service 
via Newcastle and Bergen 
(T/S Leda, M/S Venus) 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO., INC 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 e SUdson 2-1133 


-OLIN PETCH, General Passenger Agent 





RALPH NELSON 
Memorial Exhibition 


“Includes oils, gouaches and water colors 
painted during different periods of his 
activity in America and Sweden, the country 
of origin of his family a strong im 
pression of sun, or starry night, of magic, 


of brilliant color.” 


Il Secolo, Rome, Italy 


JANUARY 9-30 
RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
103 Street and Riverside Drive 


This is your pe rsonal invitation to attend the 


opening reception, Sunday, Jan. 9, 4-7 p.m. 


THRONSEN 


/ 


ewelet 
v 


FOR A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY 


Orality 
JEWELRY 
WATCHES 
DIAMONDS 


SILVERWARE 


SPECIAL PRICES 
MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
On the Tenth Floor 
— RE2-7737 — 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Am 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
THRIFT SEASON 


Plan a visit to SCANDINAVIA during the winter months, when 
travel costs are lower. Enjoy a trip by ship and the friendly Swedish 


American Line service aboard the M.S. “Kungsholm” and M.S. 
“Stockholm.” 


Choice space available now on these sailings from New York: 


1955 
STOCKHOLM» Jan. 18 
STOCKHOLM Feb. 16 
STOCKHOLM Mar. 16 
STOCKHOLM April 13 
KUNGSHOLM April 19 


For reservations, see your travel agent. His service and expert 


advice are yours at no extra cost. 


SwepisH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 


The White ww Viking Fleet 


Offices or agencies in all leading cities. 


When answering advertisements mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Scandinavcian--A merican Line 


ee a re . ee en 


Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every fourteen days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 
Fares New York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 


Berth in Double Cabin-$175.00 


Single Cabin-$200.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 


General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 
Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Enjoy Your Trip — 
Go by Ship to 


For that happy vacation mood 
and holiday spirit on the way 
travel on the 


M.S. OSLOFJORD 
OR 
s.S. STAVANGERFJORD 


Regular sailings from New York to 
Scandinavian Ports 


Enjoy the fun, relaxation, tempting 
meals, new friends that go with a 
carefree shipboard life. 


: PEP PPP LPL L OLE L LOLOL AL LOLOL LL O OL OL OL POLL OL LOL ELL ELL L OL OLD 


TRAVEL IN THE 


“THRIFT SEASON” 
AND SAVE MONEY 


PPPLL EOP PLELPLOLILOLOLS? 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS - SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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ERICAN | 


“* ; 


~ SCANTIC 
LINE 


Regular American Flag 


NORWAY 
SEEEEST penmank 
SWEDEN 

POLAND 

For complete information FINLAND 


apply through your Travel Agent or 


fiteed Five Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. + Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMeERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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See fuedish GLA GL ban 


(Aktiebolaget Svenska Ostasiatiska Komponiet, Gothenburg, Sweden) 


a joint service with 


The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regu- 


lar service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


For Information 


Guneh Gilye 6(j05fne. 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 


General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., Manila, P. 1. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tae AmericaN-ScaNvDINavIAN REVIEW 
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YOUR SWEDEN TRIP... 
ON A “Transatlantic” SHIP ! 


M.S."MINNESOTA...M.S."KANANGOORA™ 


..+ Fast... modern super-freighters sail- 
ing from New York to Gothenburg. . . 
accommodations for twelve first-class pas- 
sengers in deluxe single rooms with and 
without private bath... and... suites 
consisting of sitting room, bedroom and 
bath... . J An opportunity to travel in 


restful comfort with congenial 


ship- 
mates! 


RATES: April 11 through July 30... 
$210., $270., $305. and $325. 
July 31 through April 10. . 
$175., $220., $245. and $260. 
Sailings... 
“Kanangoora” Dec. 31 


“Minnesota” April 8 
“Minnesota” 


Jan. 28 “Kanangoora”™ May 20 
“Kanangoora” March 11 “Minnesota” 


“Kanangoora”™ July 29 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET 


RANSATLANTIC 


GOTEBORG 


New York Agents: Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., 
34 Whitehall Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 


ements, please mention THe A» 


June 17 
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COMPANY, LTD 


Modern passenger and freight motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 


Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 
U. S, and Canadian West Coast Ports to The Far East 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Straits Settlements, Siam, Far East, Japan and Australia 


THE i " RPI AIMS COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 


Whe nsw ng advertisement lease ention Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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WEST COAST LINE 
J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICE 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF PORTS 
To 


CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 309 CARONDELET BLDG. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 





\ 


Yetnscon Lire 


REDER! AB NORDSTJERNAN STOCKHOLM SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


61 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 6G, N.Y 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Ameri 
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> CRUISES IN 
SCANDINAVIA | | scr roscnus tn ts 


Summer 1955 Mivind Lorentzen, Oslo, Norway. 
3 cruises to the North Cape 
and Norwegian Fjords U.S. GULF—BRAZIL—RIVER PLATE 


Each 15 Days @ Rates from $330 
JUNE 13 @ JUNE 28 @ JULY 13 


Sailing from and returning to Harwich, England 


Visiting: Harwich, Bergen, Aandalsnes, Svar General Agents: 
tisen Glacier, Narvik, Finsnes, Hammerfest 


Hijelmsoystauren, North Cape, Lyngseidet OIVIND LORENTZEN, INC. 
Raftsund (Trollfjord) Trondheim Ove 4 y . : , 

os . -st Stree a 
(Norangsfjord), Merok, Gudvangen, Bale 21 West Street, New York 
strand. Calls again at Bergen before return WH 3-1572 
ing to Harwich 


2 cruises 
to the Northern Capitals 


and Norwegian Fjords atlas > : 


Each 16 Days © Rates from $275 
JULY 29 @e AUGUST 14 Pe mar on 


Sailing from Boulogne, France and Dover, England 


fine lead crystal stemware 
Visiting: Boulogne, Dover, Gudvangen, Bale LUC ha 
strand, Bergen, Norheimsund, Oslo, Visby, 

Stockholm, Copenhagen. Returns to Dover 

and Boulogne 


Mediterranean 
Spring Cruise 
69 Days @ 32 Ports 

Sailing from New Orleans March 31, 1955 


(terminating in England, June 7) 
@ One of the most comprehensive Mediter 
ranean cruises ever offered, this itinerary 
includes Egypt, the Greek Isles and the Dal 
matian Coast. Rates from $1,490 


We cordially invite your inspection. 
CLIPPER LINE WHOLESALE ONLY 
MALMO, SWEDEN 


277 Pork A N York 17 Exclusive U.S.A. distributor ; 
or venue, ew or 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 68-8444 R. F. BRODEGAARD & co. Inc. 


235 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


NAVIAN REVIEW 
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GLOBE 


SLICING MACHINE CO., INC. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLICING MACHINES 


COMPUTING SCALES 


MEAT CHOPPERS 
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SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 
SWEDEN 


(0 OF 1% SenmOATE 
100A AND COACH AOE D 


4B IVEMGES POetN ADE 
RONSERVFAR FER 


a oor te08e 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Established 1910 
357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 








STATEMENT OF THI WNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REOUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH AN { 1946 (TITLE 39, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIO? 
Of Tae AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review published quarterly at Prin 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor i 
Publisher, The American indinavian Found ' rd $ New Yo ) | J I s, | 
73rd St., New York 21; Consulting Editor, Henry Goddard , i i venue, New York 28; Business Manager 
J. Friis, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21 
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The 
ORIGINAL 
IMPORTED 


yy 
AALBORG 


AKVAVIT 


A Century of World Fame 
— Under the Sign of the 
100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS — 90 PROOF 


BRIONES & CO. 
85 Pearl Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Send a Copy of this 


WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


We mail them for you and enclose a card 


with your name and Christmas Greetings 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 








King Vasa Brand 


KALAS-SILL 


And a Great Variety of 
Other Famous Delicacies. 


Anchovies Herring Tidbits 
Cocktail Shrimps 
Sardines - Gjetost - Ngkkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 
39 North Moore Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


FAMOUS 
Smorgasbord 


COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
DANCING 


Ya 


254 W.54 ST. Cl 7-9800 
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Where foot traffic is heavy, 


make your terrazzo Non-slip and Wear-resistant 


with ALUNDUM AGGREGATE 


-.. non-slip, wet or dry! 


Everybody is in a hurry in a subway. Slip- 
ping accidents can happen, and often — but 
here in the new Toronto subway, Norton 
ALUNDUM Aggregate in terrazzo has made 
the station floors and ramps non-slip in all 
kinds of weather .... And, there is a money- 
saving factor too, because the hardness 
and toughness of ALUNDUM Aggregate 
assures years and years of life for the 
terrazzo, even with heavy subway traffic. 


Write for information or 
see our catalog in Sweet's 


* NORTON COMPANY * 
NORTON WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
NON-SLIP AGGREGATE  (Jaking better products...to make other products better 


PRINTED AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Established 1886 


WOOD 
PULP 


~) 


“Truth is often eclipsed but never 


extinguished.” 


QUINTUS FABIUS MAXIMUS 


We are richer today because centuries of indiffer- 
ence and ridicule could not suppress ideas once 
recorded on clay, papyrus, and sheepskin. Future 
generations, too, will benefit from many a present- 
day truth courageously set down on paper, the 
product of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


* 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


100 PARK AVENUE : NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 








